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NO. 64. 


. RAISE FIRST-CLASS HONEY. 


ACH year, when attending the bee keepers’ 
ve convention at Chicago, I have spent half a 
“> day among the commission merchants of 
South Water Street, where the sidewalks are 

piled full of barrels of apples, nuts, beans, 

and onions; baskets of peaches, grapes, pears, and 
plums; coops of cackling poultry; piles of dead 
partridges, quails, and ducks; boxes of cheese; 
tirkins of butter, piles of crates of honey, ete. 
Only a narrow passageway wide enough for one 
person to pass is left through the center of this 
endless profusion of “‘ good things.’’ This passage- 
way is intersected in front of cach store by a pass- 
ageway entering from the store door,to the edge of 
the sidewalk. Inside, the stores are filled so full 


that I fell to wondering how the sidewalks could be | 
cleared at night. The street is literally filled with | 


trucks and drays engaged in carrying away and 
bringing in the varied products. The passageways 
upon the walk and in the stores are alive witha 
pushing, bustling, eager, but good-natured crowd 


of sharp and experienced buyers. It is interesting | 


to stand back out of the way and watch the proceed- 


ings. Whatever is attractive commands immediate | 


attention; but it must bear inspection before it can 
be sold at a high price. .Buyers expect that the red 


‘heeks of the peaches will be turned uppermost | 
cheeks © P PE | tween the honey and the cappings; the combs had 


and against the cracks in the baskets, but they 
want no culls in the center. The nice-looking ap- 
ples disclosed by the removal of a barrel-head do 


” 


“helper,” and three or four Sedemmemn sine savintieas 
the side of the barrel...No matter how niee the 


_ honey may appear when seen through the glass 


side of the crate, this same ever-ready little hatehet 
must needs pry off the cover to the shipping-erate, 
and allow the inside sections;to be. examined. 
My friends, it is through such an ordeal as this that 
your honey must pass, and under such circuimstan- 
ces that it must be sold, if sent to a commission 
merchant. If it is seeond class, it will stand asec- 


| ond-class chance of being sold, and, when sold, 


must be sold at a second-class price. 
When in conversation with one of the commission 


| merchants in regard to the advisability of sending 


my honey there to be sold, he said,“ If it is white, 
the combs straight, and the sections well filled, I 
think we can sell it for you ata good figure; but if 
it is dark, or even a little ‘ off,’ or if the combs are 
not well finished, don't send it. You had better sell 
it at home for a shilling a pound—yes, for whateyer 
you can get for it.” He then took me back into the 
store and showed me some third-grade honey put 
up in third-grade style. The crates were made of 
inch boards, and held about 59 lbs. each. The lum- 
ber was planed, but was somewhat weather-beaten. 
There was an opening covered with glass upon one 
side of each crate. These openings had been cut 
out with a coarse saw, and no pains had been taken 
that they should be well. proportioned, or even that 


| the angles at their. corners should be right angles. 


The honey was dark, and there was no space be- 


a yellowish cast, and the propolis had not. been 
cleaned from the sections. That honey had stood 


| there one year, and the consignor had complained 


seseraig 


hee capts Saye te perenne Fee coh tng) roa rm 


not satisfy the would-be purchaser, so out comes | bitterly because the consignee was “so slow.” 
the hatchet that always hangs at the belt of a! This is, of course,an extreme case; but I saw all 
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grades from this up to straight, neat, well-finished | kept as clean as possible; in fact, I have sometimes 
white combs, in smooth white sections, crated in | thought of covering them with thick paper wher 
small crates of clean white basswood. There was shipping them, that they might reach the market 
but little, however, of the latter; for it had been | with their immaculate whiteness unsoiled. (| 
bought up “too quick.” course, holes should be cut in the paper where it 
Scattered about in the heart of this great city, comes over the glass. 

Chicago, are the stalls of fruit-venders, and it is in- | 
teresting to see how well the owners of these stalls | 
have learned that appearance has a market value. | 
They never buy any apples except red ones, and they 


rub and polish these with a cloth until they shine | to soak and partially scrape off these placards, thus 
like mirrors. Their plums, pears, peaches, and 


| giving the crates a ragged, dirty appearance. You 
grapes are always placed with the bloom uppermost. 


| had better send to your commission merchant for « 
Some of them will take a small round peach-basket, | stencil-plate. This plate will have 8285, or soine 
and @l it with a mixture of grapes, plums, peaches, | such number, artistically woven in with the ad. 
pears, and apples. These fruits are so artistically 


Please don’t paste a great placard upon each 
crate, announcing that “this honey is from the 
apiary of the great Mr. So and So, of So and So." 
The first thing the commission merchant will do ix 


| dress. That is your number, the number of you: 
placed as to form a perfect picture, and over them | stencil, and is recorded in a book opposite your 
is fastened a piece of pink mosquito netting, which ‘name and address; and when your honey arrives 
gives the whole a hazy, mazy, far-away sunset rud- the merchant will look up 3285, and find that the 
dy glow that is very alluring—perhaps too much so. | honey belongs to John Smith. When marking 


The mind knows that the eye is deceiving it, but the crates, don't daub the blacking all over every 


the deception is so pleasant, and 50 cts. changes | 
hands, causing scarcely an economical twinge of its | 
owner's conscience. 
Now, on the other hand some people, mostly pro- | 
ducers, put their products on the market in a con- | 
dition that is absolutely unattractive, if not disgust- | 
ing. Why they do so is beyond my comprehension. 
When will honey-producers learn that appearance | 
has'a market value? The honey stored in bulged | 
combs, in weather-beaten sections uncleaned of | 
propolis, and crated in an uncouth manner, may be | 
just as sweet as any honey, but it will never sell for 
so much as that stored in straight combs, in white | 
clean sections, and crated in neat, clean crates. It 
costs but little more to raise strictly first-class “ gilt- 
edge” honey, that will sell for from one to three | 
cents per pound above market price, and sell | 
quickly at that, than it does to raise “ stuff.” 
The first step necessary in raising first-class comb | 
honey is, that the honey be white. This depends 
upon the source from which it is gathered; hencé the 
bee-keepers must be located where the main honey- 
producing plants furnish white honey. Next, it is 
imperatively necessary that the sections be smooth 
and white. To save (?) one or two dollars in buying 
1009 second-class sections is the very poorest kind of 
economy. Get the best. The white poplar sections 
are superior to all others as regards whiteness, 
smoothness, and hardness. I have been quite en- 
thusiastic in explaining how to dispense with sepa- 
rators, and have shown by my works that first-class 
honey can be raised without them; yet, if any one 
does not wish to comply with the conditions that I 
gave, or having done s0, still does not succeed, then 
let separators be used by all means. We must have 
straight combs. Unless the tiering-up system is 
used, it is necessary to remove the sections as soon 
as finished, otherwise the combs become travel- 
stained. I have seen considerable honey placed 
upon the market, in which a few cells along the 
lower edges of the combs were unsealed. No honey 
ean rank as first class in which the cells are not all 
sealed, or the sections are daubed with propolis. 
Too much attention can not be paid to crates. 
Even second-class honey will sometimes sell quite 
well, if nicely crated. This matter of crates is be- 
coming so important that it iseven mentioned in 
the market reports (see what A. C. Kendel says in 
his market report in GLEANINGS of March 15th). 
The crates should be of thin white lumber, and 





thing, but try to make the marking look as neat as 
so much printing. 

First-class comb honey must be first class in ap- 
pearance as well as in quality; in fact, so far as its 
sale is concerned, the appearance is of more im- 
portance than the quality. Not so with extracted 
honey, in which quality is fully as important as ap- 
pearance. Comb honey is a thing of beauty, is 
used as a table ornament as well as a delicacy, while 
extracted honey can be made no more ornamenta| 
than molasses or syrup. The only way in which an 


| attractive appearance can be given to extracted 


honey is to put it up in attractive packages. The 
only requisite in raising first-class extracted honey, 
aside from the source from which it is gathered, is 
that the honey be thoroughly ripened. Some of 
our best apiarists assert that honey extfacted 


| as soon as gathered, before it is ripened and sealed 


over, and then ripened or evaporated by exposure 
to the air or to the sun’s rays, is as good as that 
ripened and sealed up in the hives. Others, among 
whom is the writer, think no honey is so rich, 
sweet, and finely flavored, as that ripened and 
sealed up in the hives. 

Now, if in order to have extracted honey {first 
class it must be sealed over, it appears very foolish 
to raise it. We take a frame of sealed honey from 
the hive. Now, if this honey had been stored in sec- 
tions, the honey would have been worth 15 cts. per 
lb.; now we must extract it and sell it for 8 cts. Of 
course, the cqmb is left; but, see here: the honey 
and comb weigh 6 lbs.; and if in sections would sel! 
for 9) cts. We extract 5 lbs. of honey and sell it for 
40 cts.; is the empty comb worth half a dollar’ 
“But,” says some one, “we can not get so much 
honey per colony when it is stored in sections as we 
ean in frames.” Beg pardon, my friend, that is 
simply because you don't know how. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 64—94. 

Rogersville, Mich., March 29, 1885. 


And so, friend W. Z., you are going to 
‘**sit down on” extracted honey, are you ? 
Well, all right. Your article is certainly a 
most excellent one, and hits the nail right 
square on the head. If there is any mistake 
anywhere in it. it isin that last paragraph, 
and may be there is not any there, al- 
though I think there may be circumstances 
under which one can raise extracted honey 
to a better profit than comb honey. We 
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hear of & good many markets where they get 
about as much a pound for one as for the 
other. Under such circumstances, the ex- 
tractor is, without question, ahead. I am 
vlad to notice that your article includes a 
hroader field than bee culture alone. It is 
vetting now so that in every department of 
life one Who is careless and slip-shod must 
take a back seat, and work for small pay. 
In our new book on potato culture, which 
our printers are now at work on, friend Ter- 
ry mentions passing a neighbor on the road 
while he was hauling his fine large potatoes 
to market. Friend Terry had sold out his 
whole crop ata ang eates, but his neighbor 
was drawing back home a load of small 
scabby potatoes, because the market was 
overstocked. As they stopped to talk a min- 
ute, this neighbor remarked: ** Well, Terry, 
you ane 8 ene dog.”’ The author of the 
hook replied that there wasn’t any luck 
about it; it was simply hard work and com- 
mon sense, 
oe ee 


PURE GERMAN CARP. 


Directions and Instructions. 


FREEZING OVER. 


Concluded from last number. 

HIS is something that must be prevented, in or- 
“ps> der to save the fish, more especially in the 
Northern States. If there is a strong spring, 
or if fed by a tile ditch that affords a strong 
stream, there is no danger of the freezing 
injuring the fish, unless it is extremely cold; then 
they can be kept open by using the ax twice a day. 
A plan that will never fail is this: Where your 
bunk is the most suitable, cut a ditch near the 
bottom into the bank far enough so that a 
perpendicular line will make the top about 
four feet above the high-water mark in pond; then 
take tile or box; run it horizontally, forming an 
cibow, then perpendicularly. To illustrate, see 
drawing. 





FIXING A CARP-POND SO IT CAN'T FREEZE OVER. 


A, high-water mark in pond. 
8, bottom of pond. 

C, the bank. 

D, the air pipe or box. 

E, height of water in pipe. 


It being about four feet to the water from top 
of ground, it will never freeze, therefore the air 
will be passing under the ice in the pond all the 
time. Inavery cold climate the pipe can be run 
turther in the bank, which will make it deeper to 
water from top of tube. As soon as you get the 
banks, levees, and dams completed, set out peach, 
cherry, or willow trees, and sow grass seed of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Now I believe we have you ready forthe carp. I 
would advise you to get the three kinds. They will 
not mix, and when prepared for the table there isno 








perceptible difference in them. Some prefer the 
scale, because they are easily cleaned. The mirror 
is the most rapid grower. 

CARE OF CARP. 

They are naturally vegetable feeders, but will 
not disdain worms, larvie, and other animal sub- 
stances. Where there is not an ample provision of 
vegetable food, the fish may be supplied with 
crumbs of bread, leaves of cabbage, lettuce, etc., 
sweet or Irish potatoes, or with corn, rice, and 
other cereals, either entire or ground, and which 
should be boiled in plain water before administer- 
ing. No more food should be given than the fish 
can conveniently consume without leaving. any to 
sour and spoil. You should endeavor to. feed al- 
ways about the same time, and at the same place in 
the pond. If you wish to teach them to come ata 
signal, choose some sound or whistle, and always 
make the same before feeding them. After the 
cold weather sets in they need no feed, as they bury 
themselves in the mud whenever the temperature 
of the water renders it necessary. In this condition 
they should not be disturbed. I have found by ex- 
perience that about 12 o'clock at noon is the best 
time to feed, for two reasons. 1. The water is in 
the best stage; 2. We feel more like spending a few 
moments just after dinner, than at any other time 
in the day. And I tell you, my friends, when you 
get carp you will find more enjoyment in feeding 
them and watching them eat, than in any thing you 
ever watched before. Think of seeing them come 
up, rolling over one another after the food, acting 
like so many pigs. 

The carp, as I told you in my previous article, 
are not carnivorous, and should not be in a pond 
with other kinds of fish. They do not destroy their 
young, unless almost starved. Don't put them in 
with other fish. Be sure your pond is clear of all 
fish, or any thing that would destroy either spawn 
or carp. If you have fish in your pond, drain it and 
clean out the mud. If you can not do that, then 
drag the pond with a good seine until you get it 
clean. If this fails, the last remedy is to get some 
experienced hand to blow them out with dynamite. 
T am opposed to this, but it is the last resort. 

The ponds in which carp are placed should have a 
muddy bottom, and be well provided with aquatic 
plants, especially such as produce seeds that drop 
into the water when ripe. The fish should have 
something to attach their eggs to, such as leaves 
and stems of living plants in the water or grass, 
and brush around the edge of pond, where the wa- 
ter is not too deep. 

Now you have the pond completed, and the carp 
in it, the next thing isto get them out. Well, if you 
want to get out a few small fry for your neighbor, 
uge a small minnow seine. Feed your carp, then 
run; around with one end of seine; but you must 
be quick and still about it. If you do not catch 
enough the first time, wait an hour or so, being still, 
then try again, and so on until you get what you 


want. 
CATCHING THE CARP. 


I have a pole, line, and hook. I bait the hook 
with stale light bread, which floats on the surface 
of the water, and the carp come to the top to suck 
itdown. As soon as they feel the hook they start to 
run, and I then tighten on the pole a little, then 
siacken and play with them until I worry them out, 
and land them without further trouble. After 
catching one in this way they become very wild and 
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timid, and it is a long time before 1 can get them to | 
show themselves again. Always bait two or three | 
spots if you can, so that, when the fish are alarmed 
at one you can rest it and go to another, casting in | 
afew handfuls of bait before you leave, to bring | 
them’ back whiie you are gone. Carp will take as 
bait; -~worms, genties, wasps, grubs, ‘plain and 
sweet paste;boiled green peas and potatoes, as | 
ground bait, but I have better luck surface fishing, 
and J‘use bait that-willswim. The great secret in 
carp-fishing is to keep quiet and fish fine. ' Carp are | 
called the crafty fish, as sly as a fox. On the 
slightest moise or jar on the banks they will go to 
thedeepest water with great rapidity. 

In conclusion, my ‘friends, I have endeavored to 
give a-plain and comprehensive description of the | 
carp business; and if I have overlooked any points, | 
or should you ‘wish to ask any questions in refer- 
ence to the carp or ponds, inclose a stamp andl | 
shall "be pleased to answer any thing in my power, 
and wit! take great pleasure in doing so. 

Andersonville, Ind., Feb. 6, 1885. W.S. KALER. 


Friend K.,it seems to be a disputed point 
as to whether letting the pond freeze over 
does harm or not’: but your ingenious device 
makes it quite easy to give the carp access 
to-air at anytime. Wi 
the shore of our carp-pond is an old well, 
built when our grounds were used for the 
Medina fair. I can reopen this well, lay a 
six-inch drain tile from the bottom of the | 
earp-pond, or from the — place, and 
— it into the well on a level. ‘The fish 
can then .go-through into the well whenever 
they. like,and the wel] will never be frozen 
over... Mr. Peirce, the author of our book, 
objects to trees around the carp-pond, as 
they keep off the sun; and in our latitude | 
we want every bit we can possibly get; in 
fact, it is pretty well proven that the warmer 
the temperature of the water, the better; | 
and excellent results have been obtained | 
whére the heat was carried by artificial 
means to a higher point than we ever get 
during the hottest summer weather. I do 
not believe I should want to have my fish 
frightened by letting anybody catch them 
with a hook and line. 


rr oe 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN SUCH A WAY. 
, AS TO AVOID COMPLAINTS. 


A LITTLE SKETCH, AND AN IMPORTANT MORAL. 


OME years ago a merchant in the city of | 


Pa, 
+ 


New York took a notion to bee culture. 
In furnishing him supplies, some mis- 
takes were made. In writin 
he made a remark something like this : 
That if 1 would come to New York he would 
show me a business house that made sales to 
the amount of something like half a million 
yearly, and yet they managed it all almost 
without a mistake, or a complaint from a 
single customer. I give the above from rec- 
ollection, so I may not have got it right, but 
I have often thought of it. Can anybody 
conduct. his business so thoroughly, careful- 
ly, and prudently, that nobody can find any 
fault? Could we have buyers and sellers 
who are not liable to human weaknesses, 
may be it could be done; but, alas! we are 
all human—exceedingly human, I sometimes 


| worth of bee-supplies. 
ed them off he writes as follows: 


| forward whatever you say. 


thin a few yards of | | 


about it | 


ou a history of 
it simply to 
Here is the 


think. Now, I want to give A 
a little transaction, and I 
point a moral in one direction. 
story: 

January 12 we sent a customer about $25.(0) 
After he had check- 


I received the three packages of goods by rai!- 


' road in due time; and upon counting the meta! 
corners I find that only 24 frames are supplied wit) 


corners, and two parts of another frame; that is, 


| the upper corners that frame hangs on are all that 


came with the packages. As there should be fifty, 
there is a mistake somewhere. The packages al! 


| came in good order—nothing had been disturbed 


after they were nailed up until I opened them, and 
nobody has had any thing to do with them but my- 
self, soI know what I am writing about. Now, ! 
can't do without the corners, and you must send 
them by the way that they will come cheapest, 
either by mail or express; and if you say I must 
pay for them, send me amount by mail, and I wil! 
R. B. HOAG. 
Lockport, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1885. 


You will notice that our friend is not at all 
complaining nor difficult to please; he says 
ie will pay whatever we say. From his 
writing you would also decide at once that 
he isa man of experience in such matters, 
and one not liable to be mistaken. Inves- 
tigation, however, showed that the goods 
were put up by our most careful packer—a 
man who stands at the head of our shipping 
business, and who has been trained to it 
from childhood. When the clerks find a 
complaint has been made in his packing, the, 
always write back, stating the case, and 
asking that further search be made. Our 
customer, however. insists he is right, as 
you will see by the following postal: 


Only one package of metal corners with the goods. 
All have been taken out; number as stated before 
is allthat there was in package. Please forward 
the rest and oblige. : R. B. Hoa. 

Lockpott, N. Y., Feb, 12, 1885,; aa | 

Ilere are two good men, right square|, 
against each other. I told the giris to te!! 


* Bert’? (Bert is the boss of the packing- 


room, Whom I have. been telling you about 


he need not pay the postage on the missiiy 


corners; beeause his mistakes were 80 ver) 
rare that I could well afford to pay for thei 
when they happened. But I now find writ- 
ten across the postal card, ‘Stood it in spite 
of us,’ which means this: Bert said that he 
preferred to pay the postage; that he woul: 
rather do so,as it would teach him to be 
| still more careful. It gives me a pleasant 
‘thrill to see this, because these two men. 
each of them, agree or prefer to stand be- 
' tween me and loss. This is what I call « 
real Christian spirit. It is a matter of only 
a few cents; but when we learn to dispose 
|of matters involving only a few cents, wit! 
|a good spirit, we shall be able to manage 
| greater matters. I was quite willing to pa) 
the postage; friend Hoag was quite willing 
| to pay the postage; friend Bert was quite 
willing—or, still more, he good-natured); 
| insisted on bearing it himself, because he 
pose have been at fault. Now for the se- 
quel: 


j 
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| write to youto make acknowledgment, and to 
restore to you what I supposed you had left out in 
iy order to you several weeks ago. You will re- 
nember that I supposed I was short 25 metal-cor- 
ner sets for frames in bee-hives. 


uut of packing-box and put them ina tool-chest, 
vot shoved under the till of the chest, cut of sight. 
it was some time after I unpacked goods before | 
discovered that I was short; but before I wrote you 


| madé search to be sure, but I could not make out | 


that I had the goods. I of course wrote you in 
vood faith. Now I have found the package by 


I have just dis- | 
-overed that one package of corners, as I took them | 


SIMPLICITY CRATE, MOORE’S STYLE. , 
Made to go Inside of a Simplicity Hive, 
| FULL INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO 
USE ET.,; Oy “ 


HIS crate. which might also. be called 
Me 





the Heddon crate adapted to the Sia 
5 jlicity hive, is shown in the cut'be- 
ow. This ‘crate is exactly 14% inches’ 
| wide by 18% long. The sides are rab- “ 
| beted in so as to make room for the'three 
artitions as well as the end-boards. All of 





overhauling and looking after something cise. | 


Now I send you for corners, 50 cts., and 25 cts. post- | the partitions are 7 inch thick ; thé end- 


age, and I also ask your pardon for the blundering | pieces 5-16 thick. The sections are support- 
way Lhave done this business, I did it all myself, ed by a strip of tin-tacked along the bottom 
R. B. HoaG. | 


edge of each partition. These strips of tin 
Lockport, N, Y., March 16, 1885. _ |are4inch wide by 13% long. The end ones 
Now, one lesson from the above is, that it ' are folded in the middle ata right angle, and 

shows how very easy it is for even the best , these are tacked against the lower ends of 

of us to be mistaken. Another point: How | the end-boards, as will be seen by the eut. 

can I, with a clear conscience, insist that | 

any clerk shall pay heavy postage or express | 

charges on goods our customer declares the | 

clerk did not put in? Think of taking a | 

poor hard-working boy’s or girl’s money | 

when neither of them is in: the least. to |: 

blame; and yet I fear I have done that in | 

times past. Last, but not least, may not the | 

above prove a lesson to every One who re- | 

ceives goods and unpacks them? Why,:I 

have sometimes thought I would give almost | 


without Jaying it to boys or agents. 


any thing for a clerk who would do exactly 
as I told him in this respect. With the 
years of experience I have had in the busi- 
ness. I will say to them,— 

** My friend, before you open that package, 
get aclean table, without any thing on it, 


and be sure 5 ‘do not place a single article | 


anywhere ‘else than on that table. Don’t 


take‘your box or barrel away until you are | 


perfectly sure every article has been care- 
fully and plainly checked. 
is so‘large that it must be spread out on the 
floor, get a clean floor; do not have any rub- 
bish anywhere near you.”’ 

Now, in spite of all these instructions. 
young people and old people, day after day, 

eep saying such a thing is “all gone,” 
* wasn’t in the:package,”’ ete. Our children 
learn it in youth by coming downstairs, and 
saying, ‘“‘ Mother, I can. not find it any- 
where; I looked everywhere you told me, 
and it is not there at all.’ Mother takes 
the child by the hand, leads it upstairs, 
and points to the article. ‘* Where can your 
eyes have’ been when you: came up here ?’’ 
Did you ever see children do that way? 
Well, now, my friend, you want to get that 
child out of that heedless, shiftless way of 
doing,or it will be the curse of its life. 
Drill these little ones to be careful and 
thoughtful by line upon line and ena up- 
on precept. Make them understand and 
comprehend that a careful boy or girl, and 
an accurate, reliable boy or girl, is-‘worth her 
be ag in gold; whereas the blundering 
kind that have eyes and see not, ears and 
hear not, are a clog and a hindrance to 
themselves and everybody else. I once 
heard of a little girl who said she had an 
excellent “ et prays bl Poor child! There 
are whole families just like her. Now, then, 
friends, old and young, who among us is ga- 
ing to excel in this line of being careful ? 


If the package | 
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| CRATE FOR SECTIONS TO GO INSIDE OF SIMPLICITY 
| HIVES. ; 
The end-boards are 44 wide, while the cen- 
tral partitions are only 3%. The partitions 
are nailed at, such height as will bring the 
sections even with the top of the case. This 
_ brings their bottoms the regular bee-space 
| of between + and @ of the bottom edge of the 
crate. We prefer the bee-spaces under the 
| sections ; because if any one should make a 
| blunder, and set the cases right on top,of 
_the brood-frames, the bee-spaces would be. 
all right. If you want to use the, Ileddon 
honey-board, or one made Heddon style, to 
fit the Simplicity hive, the honey-board lies 
on top of the brood-frames, and the crate 
| goes on top of the honey-board. Os 
' You will notice, we do not use a sunk hon- 
ey-board. The reason of this is, that the 
side-boards of our Simplicity hive rise above 
the tops ef thé brood-frames far enough so.. 
, that a sink ig unnecessary in the. -honey- 
'board. If you want to tier up these cases, 
| one can be placed right on top of the other, 
| as high as you choose, and Simpticity hives 
slip right over them, protecting them from 
| being chilled cold nights, and from the ex- 
|treme heat of the sun during sultry days., 
| To get the sections out, turn a case over on 
a table, then strike it gently on a couple of 
strips. of wood (two top-bars of a frame, for 
instance), having these top-bars placed so as 
to strike each on the edge of the crate.. As 
I have explained before, this crate holds 28 
14 sections, or 32 seven-to-the-foot sections, 
For nailing these crates together, we need 
16 4-inch wire nails; 24 $-inch wire nails, 18 
l-inch, and 16 13-inch. 
DIRECTIONS FOR NAILING UP THIS CRATE. 
You will notice that one edge of the sides 
and ends is smooth. This edge goes up. 
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_ First nail these pieces together with the 14- 
inch wire nails, four in each corner; then 
slide the thin middle ary into place. The 
lower edge of these should be just 5-16 of an 
inch from the lower edge of the side-piece. 
This can be done very easily by having a 
guage-block or a piece of wood, say 14 inch 
wide, 5-16 thick, and 12 in. long. These 
middle pieces are to be nailed with 1-inch 
nails. The stiips of tin are to be nailed 
with # nails; and those partly folded, with 
t-inch nails, and clinched on the outside. 
Care should be taken, when sailing on the 
strips ; for unless a board is placed for them 
to rest on, they are liable to move. 
PRICES. 

Single crate, nailed up, 20 cts.; 10, $1.80; 
100, $16.00. Price in flat, singly, 15 cts.; 10, 
$1.35; 100, $12.00. These prices include the 
necessary strips of tin, and nails for nailing 
them up. 

There are two objections to using the 
above crate in place of the combined crate 
advertised in our price list. The first is, 
that separators can not well be used in con- 
nection with them, or, at least, it will be so 
much more machinery to make and usea 
separator for every section. If you are go- 
ing to use this crate, make up your mind to 
dispense with separators. St cond, the bees 
have access to the bottom of every section. 
Our Michigan friends claim that the use of 
the honey-board prevents any wax of any 
eccount being put on the bottom-boards of 
sections. I would advise using these cases 
with 82 sections, seven to the foot. If you 
want to tier them up, of course you will 
have to have open-top sections; when not 
tiered up, aa spread your enamel cloth over 
the top. If it does not lie down close, puta 
board on it until the bees fasten’ it. In tier- 
ing up, put this same enamel sheet on the 
upper tier. 

think these crates will answer very well 
for sending sections to market; and in lieu 
of a better case they will do to retail from. 
The partitions have the effect of holding 
sections very true and square. This is 
an item with the one-piece sections, for if 
they are true and square when the bees com- 
mence working in them, they will remain 
true and square after they are filled. 


iO 


WIRE CLOTH FOR DIFFERENT PUR- 
POSES, AT A LOW PRICE. 


WIRE CLOTH FOR POULTRY INCLOSURES, AS WELL 
AS FOR SCREEN-DOORS. 


>N enormous trade in wire cloth has 
started up since the job lots we have 
urchased. In fact,so many orders 

ave come for the same lot that we 
induced a large manufacturer of wire 
cloth, by taking, at a single time, between 
$500 and $600 worth, to furnish us regular 
first-class goods at the same low figure we 
have been giving ; namely, 14 cts, per sq. ft. 
But in order to furnish it at this price it 
must be sold in whole lots, running from 100 
to 400 feet in a piece, and running from 12 to 
40 inches in width. This wire cloth is just 
the thing for screen-doors, for confining 
bees, or for any thing of the sort. As soon 


uite: 





as a lot is received, a list of the widths and 
number of feet in a piece will be published. 

Well. while we have been about it we 
have also secured a very low figure for gal- 
vanized wire netting for poultry inclosures. 
We give a cut of this below: 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING FOR POULTRY IN- 
CLOSURES, ETC. 


This wire netting comes in rolls 150 feet 
in length and 4 feet in width. This would 
give €QU sq. ft. of surface, and we are en- 
abled to furnish it at the low price of one 
cent Pa sq. ft., or $6.00 for a piece. Staples 
for fastening to the posts are 20 cts. per lb., 
and a pound contains about 400 staples. 
The posts to hold it should be not more than 
10 ft. apart, and it should be set in the 
ground at least2ft. You can put downa 
top rail, if you choose, but the selvage edge 
of the netting makes a pretty strong fence ; 
and as the fowls can not see it they can not 
tell how high to fly; and after being 
bumped down several times they usually 
give it up. In putting it on the posts, draw 
the top of the selvage tight, and afterward 
draw the bottom down and fasten that. 
You can put a board a foot wide along the 
bottom, if you choose. This will prevent 
small chickens from getting through, and 
makes the fence one foot higher. One ad- 
vantage this netting has over wooden pick- 
ets is, that it does not catch the wind as they 
do, and therefore the posts are not so liable 
to be tipped over; besides, it presents a very 
much more ornamental appearance, as you 
will see by the cut. The meshes are'two 
inches across ; and where the wire crossés it 
is securely soldered together, for the whole 
fabric is immersed in melted zine after. the 
whole is woven together. The sizé of wire 
used is No. 19. This galvanized wire never 
rusts, so it will last a lifetime, unless it is 
damaged by carelessly running into it. If 
you want to make division fences, so as to 
keep different breeds from the same yard, it 
is better to have a board at the bottom at 
least one foot wide, so the fowls can not be 
gossiping through the wire, and pecking at 
one another. You will notice that one’ roll 
makes a yard nearly 40 feet square, and this 
is plenty large enough for 20 or 80 fowls. 
Another advantage this netting has over 
wooden pickets is, that you can see what is 
going on inside so readily. The wind, also, 
has free access, which is quite an item dur- 
ing sultry weather, It should be shipped by 
freight. The weight of a single bale is 
about 50 Ibs. It may be shipped from here 
or from New York, as may be convenient. 
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AN IMPROVED DRONE-EXCLUDER. 


SOMETHING TO LET THE DRONES OUT BUT NOTIN. 


URILNG the past year several inventions 
have appeared, to permit the drones to 
get out of the hive without any 
trouble, but arranged in such a way 
that the perforated zine shall permit 

only the workers to return, making the de- 
vice more automatic than it is, using only 
perforated zinc alone. One of the best of 


these is friend Noble’s“device, shown below. 























NOBLE’S DRONE-EXCLUDING DEVICE. 


You will observe, that at the lower edge 
of the perforated zine a series of little doors 
is hung by a light hinge on a slender rod 
of tinned wire. These little doors are 
just about large enough to let a drone 
pass through, and they are made of tag- 
ger’s tin, in order to have them very light. 
That they may open outward and not in- 
ward, the door is made to be a little long— 
that is, it projects below the edge of the per- 
forated zine, so that, when the zine rests on 
the alighting-board of the hive, the little 
door stands sloping outward. We will now 
let the inventor describe it. 

I mail you an invention of mine that I call a 
drone-excluder. I should be glad to have you pass 
your opinion uponit. To use it, place it at the en- 
trance of the hive, with the wire or hinge side out. 
You will observe that the doors are about one twen- 
tieth of an inch longer than the space, causing 
them to stand out at the bottom; and as the drones 
come pushing along they will raise the door and 
pass out, but can not enter again. D. C. NOBLE. 

Larwill, Ind., Feb. 11, 1885. 


The obstacle to the correct working of the 
machine would be rust, if left out during 
storms. This might be partially remedied 
by making the doors of thin sheet brass; 
but lam afraid that even brass would in 
time get to be rusted fast. Perhaps zine 
rolled very thin might answer; but even 
zine would rust enough to stick those light 
hinges. The inventor does not say how 
much he has used it, nor for how longa 
time. We shall be very glad indeed to hear 
from some one who has made use of these 
machines during a whole season. It seems 
to me something quite similar has been de- 
scribed in our pages, but I can not now place 
my hand upon it. 

or oO 


BROOD-REARING WITHOUT POLLEN. 


THE RECORD OF AN IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


SEE inthe A BC book that A. I. Root believes 


» that brood can be reared only when the bees | 
{ have access to pollen. Also in the “ Manual of | 


the: Apiary,’”’ Prof. Cook is very positive re- 
garding such being the case. As something 


relative to the matter has lately come under my | 
observation, I will give it to the readers of GLEAN: | 


INGS, 
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Last fall I prepared one of my colonies of bees on 
the “improved plan for wintering,’ which was, to 
take away allthe combs it contained, and give them 
only five frames. These five frames were selected 
with great care, to know that they contained abso- 
lutely no honey or pollen, and were placed in the 
hive so that packing could be placed all around 
them. The bees were then fed from 20 to 25 lbs. of 
syrup, made by pouring hot water on granulated 
sugar, nearly all of which the bees sealed over, as I 
found by examination when I fixed them for win- 
ter. The reason I took this extra precaution for 
their welfare was because they had a choice queen 
which I did not wish to lose. After packing they 
were left undisturbed until about the first of Feb., as 
I supposed it could not be otherwise than that they 
were wintering finely, as they had a good fly on 
both the lith and 3lst days of Dec. Imagine my 
surprise when, on Feb. Ist, as I looked at some of 
my bees which were out on their summer stands, to 
see that none were getting short of stores, I found 
this colony quite uneasy, and ready to fly out as 
soon as IT raised one corner of the quilt to look for 
sealed stores. I thought perhaps that they were 
only out carrying honey into the cluster, and should 
have felt sure of this were it not that I detected the 
odor of bee diarrhoea. After this, extremely cold 
weather, with snow and high winds, kept me from 
looking at them for nearly two weeks, at which 
time I found they were reduced nearly one-half in 
number, and were in a deplorable condition, smear- 
ing the hive and themselves with excrement, while 
the foul odor from the hive was as bad as any I 
ever smelled from a diseased colony having plenty 
of natural stores. 

Inow kept watch of them daily, as | wished to 
save the queen if possible, when, upon Feb. 24th, I 
saw that they could not hold out longer, as all the 
bees were dead but about 200. These I took into 
the shop, caught the queen and caged her, when I 
shook the poor daubed bees in the snow, where they 
died ina few seconds in the zero air. Don’t say 
this was cruel; for had I served the whole colony 
the same on Feb. Ist it would have saved them 
much of misery. 

The caged queen I slipped, cage and all (cage was 
provisioned with the Good candy), under a Hill de- 
vice, which was: filled with bees in a strong colony, 
where she remains yet. Whether she is dead or 
alive, 1do not know, as the weather has been so 
cold for the past three months that no handling of 
bees outdoors could be done. An examination of 
the combs revealed about 5 lbs. of stores still re- 
maining, and brood in one frame, about the size of 
By a careful examination of the 

dead bees on the bottom of the hive I judge that 
about 20 bees had lately hatched, for there were 
about that number of white fuzzy-looking fellows 
there. The brood in the comb was mostly sealed, 
with two bees just gnawing out of the cells, one be- 
ing half of its length out of the cell. This brood was 
dead; for when the cluster got small they left the 
, brood and moved to the sealed stores. I had al- 
ways supposed that honey had enough nitrogenous 
substance in it so the bees could rear brood from it 
in absence of pollen, but thought otherwise of sugar 
syrup. But from this experiment it seems that 
brood can be produced where only sugar syrup is 
used for food. The death of this colony by diar- 
rheea also proves that pollen ofttimes is no factor 
| jn the cause of our wintering troubles, or, at least, 
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that bees can have the diarrhoea in its worst form 
where no pollen is present in the hive. 

Last fall, when preparing my bees for winter, I 
noted the exact condition of each colony on a piece 
of honey-section, which note told how much honey 
and pollen each had, and how much sugar syrup 
they were fed, as all but ten were fed from 3 to 25 
pounds. This piece was secured to the hive it be- 
longed to, so that next May, or at this time as for 
that matter, I can tell, without guessing, just what 
the condition of each colony was 6 months before. 
By this means I expect to gain some knowledge re- 
garding how best to prepare bees for winter after 
this, the most severe winter for many years, has 
passed away. 16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, 40—80. 

Borodino, N. Y. 

P.S8.—16 years at bee-keeping; 4) colonies spring 
1834; 80, fall of 1884, is the interpretation of above 
figures. 

Thanks, friend D., for the report of your 
experiment. I know bees will do a little 
something at brood-rearing without pollen; 
but they have always seemed to me to act as 
if it were like scraping the bottom of the 
flour-barrel, when the pollen was all gone in 
the hive, and they could not get out to gath- 
er any more; that is, they seemed to scrape 
up enough material of that nature to goa 
little way, but they also seemed to suffer 
when being made to do it, just as yours did, 
although I never knew dysentery where 
their stores were entirely of sugar syrup. 
You say you took away all their combs, and 
gave them only five frames. We suppose 


these frames contained empty combs, al- 


though you do not say so. If it were a less 
careful observer than yourself, friend D.. I 
should suppose there was a little pollen to 
be scraped up in these five empty combs. 
Twenty or twenty-five pounds of syrup 
should have been ample for good wintering, 
but I should like to know how late it was 
when this quantity of syrup was given them. 
Did the bees have dysentery badly enough 
when they flew out so as to spot the snow? 
and if so, did those spots have that dark 
reddish pollen color which we are so familiar 
with ? . 
$$$ $< ene ee 
MORAL PATENTS. 


GIVES US SOME THOUGHTS ON 
THE SUBJECT. 

§ HE number of applications for ‘* moral pat- 
ents’ that are being filed with GLEANINGS 
bids fair to rival the applications for legal 
patents at the Washington office. The title 
to these special privileges would be more 

expressive if changed to “sentimental” patents. 
The best morals of the community in all civilized 
nations are backed up by strong supporting laws 
behind them. The claimants of ‘“* moral patents” 
for Mr. Heddon's bee-fixtures are asserting their 
rights of prior discovery with so much assurance 
that it begins to look as if he would have to “step 
down and out” while somebody else steps up and in. 

Some one has thought of or seen a cover, case, or 
honey-board like those Mr. Heddon has perfected 
and brought before the public, and perhaps has 
made a model and sent it to the publisher of a bee- 
paper to examine and report upon. The publisher 
noticed its reception, and placed it in his museum 
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of curiosities of the same class, and that is the last 
heard of it. This miscellaneous speciesof discovery 
benefits no one. Suppose Mr. Langstroth, Mr. Hed- 
don, or any other prominent bee-keepers, had done 
no more than this toward placing their systems and 
fixtures before the public, of what advantage would 
they have been to bee-keepers, and what mora! 
right would they have had to claim those discover- 
ies, and the benefit from them, if, in after years, 
other parties in their search for improving the sys. 
tem had hit on the same plans, and, working out 
the ideas, developed a system of management, and 
by persistent effort introduced its many advantages 
to the world? These are the world’s benefactors, 
and are entitled to any advantages accruing from 
their labors, and not the parties who have con- 
ceived something similar at some previous period 
and dropped it, no more to be named or used by 
them. A claim to royalty might with the same pro- 
priety be made on all bee-keepers who use a revolv- 
ing window in their honey-houses, as on a reversi- 
ble frame hinged at the middle. 

The manufacture of bee-keepers’ supplies has be- 
come quite a business throughout the country, and 
many parties who keep no bees, and care nothing 
for the industry, but having mills with wood-work- 
ing machines, have, at trifling expense, fitted some 
part of it for manufacturing supplies. The fixtures 
most suitable before the public are appropriated by 
them, and run off, much of it shoddy work. They 
care not arush who invented them. If they find 
the articles not covered by patents, they go ahead 
and manufacture, giving no thought or care for 
the moral right any other person may claim. 

Government has enacted laws for the protection 
and encouragement of those who make and apply 
valuable discoveries in the mechanical arts, well 
knowing that the moral right is a rope of sand. 
When inventors of improvements in bee-keepers’ 
fixtures patent their discoveries, and follow the old 
system of exclusiveness, the brotherhood are apt 
to let them severely alone. The _ bee-journals 
publish their advertisements, and remain silent 
about their peculiar merits. Few know any thing 
about them, few purchase them, and they fall vir- 
tually still-born. But suppose, in place of the 
‘moral’ patentee requesting supply-dealers not to 
manufacture his inventions, while he gives the 
privilege to all who make supplies for their own 
use, he procures a legal patent on his discoveries, 
and accords similar privileges to individuals. The 
bee-journals would admit his articles in commenda- 
tion of his system as freely as they do those which 
are shorn of all legal safeguards, and for a similar 
reason. Their readers are given the privilege of 
making use of them free from various exactions. 
Supply-dealers who care little for the moral right 
would keep hands off, and the number who make 
their own supplies being comparatively few, the 
inventor would reap the reward of his labors. 

FILTERS FOR CISTERNS. 

The brick-wall filter mentioned in GLEANINGS is 
better than no filter, but a very imperfect affair. 
It will keep back the coarse dirt, but let through 
the fine. I have tried them. E. E. EWING. 

Rowlandsville, Md. 

Friend E., I know there are difficulties in 
the way of the moral-patent business. There 
are also many and great difficulties in the 
legal-patent business ; but I think, too, there 
are very good things about both. Shall we 
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not try to avoid the evils of each, and hold 
fast to that which is good in both? I never 
intended to encourage the idea that we can 
dispense entirely with legal patents. Where 
man has worked hard for a long while on 
some special idea, and has developed a new 
‘ield of industry, I think it no more than 
fair that the government should give hima 
inonopoly of this industry ; that is, so far 
as he by rights is entitled to it. The 
trouble 1s with those who want large 
pay for a very little work, and I do not 
know but this is the great trouble in this 
world. 

Friend E. 
notice. Many bee-keepers have windows 
thal turn over on simple pivots; in fact, 
they have many times spoken of them in our 
hee-journals. Now, where a man suggests 
that your bee-hive frame should be reversi- 
ble in the same way, it hardly seems to me 
as if he ought to think of calling it an in- 
vention. I doubt whether our patent-laws 
would recognize such a thing as an inven- 
tion; and while we are about it, has any one 
of us, all by himself, worked out a very great 
result in bee culture? I mean, since Father 
Langstroth gave us the movable-frame hive, 
and the Germans gave us the extractor and 
comb foundation; and in view of the facts 
that have been recently brought to light in 
regard to many of these inventions, shall we 
not be a little modest about saying, ‘* Here, 
friend ——. that is all mine, and I want you 


to let it ope alone ’’*?—I have for some | 
1a 


time thought that the brick-wall filters were 
not quite equal to the filters made with 
powdered charcoal, or perhaps other disin- 
fecting substances; but they are so good a 
thing I believe I would have them any way. 
and then have a better filter besides, if I 
wanted it. 

Where a man invents something which he 
manufactures and keeps constantly before 
the ony I think it is a very good idea for 
him to have a legal patent on it if he choos- 
es; but the traflic in patents that the real 
inventor does not care enough about, or 
pleads he has not the capital to manufacture 
himself, is, it seems to me, the curse of the 
system. Ifaman has invented something 
good, let him manufacture it, and place it 
before the people, and develop it, getting a 
patent, if he chooses, to keep others from in- 
ierference. 

Gee 
HIVE-COVERS AND OUTDOOR FEED- 
ING. 


OUR FRIEND C. C. MILLER GIVES US HLS OPINIONS 
AND EXPERIENCES. 

ITH only a few colonies, the weight of a hive- 
cover isasmall matter. When, however, 
it comes to lifting off and on fifty or more 
covers daily it gets to be a serious matter— 
a matter of backache; and the covers I 

have lately made, I have had made as light as possi- 
ble, 4 lbs. each. They are covered with white oil 
cloth, and have stood very well for two seasons. 
Perhaps after two seasons they will need re-cover- 
ing. Ihave never succeeded in making a cover of 
inatched boards water-tight, with any amount of 
paint, so these oil-cloth covers are a comfort to me 
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in that direction. Their lightness, however, didn’t 
seem so nice when one very stormy day I was kept 
busy a good share of the day in picking up covers 
and cloths blown off by the wind. 

In your discussion of Heddon's covers, what ap- 
pears to me aserious objection has not been men- 
tioned. If Iremember rightly he has stated that 
he keeps a 15-lb, stone on each cover, so of course 
they don’t blow away. I would rather, however, 
have a 15-lb. cover; and as I have already intimat- 
ed, that's athing I can’t stand. If some cheap de- 
vice would hold the cover tightly in place, taking 
little or no time to fasten and unfasten, I think I 
should like the Heddon cover, especially for cover- 
ing any thing like the Heddon supers. 

OUTDOOR FEEDING. 

For the last two years I have fed pretty largely in 
the spring, up to the time fruit-blossoms came. I 
used best granulated sugar, making a thick syrup, 
to be thinned as used. After trying the use ofa 
lamp to keep the feed warm, I discarded it for what 
I thought a better way. I used for feed-dishes, 
dripping-pans and milk-pans, and finally had some 
square milk-pans made, about a foot square and 4 
inches deep, made slightly flaring, For floats I used 
this: Take athin board which will just fit loosely 
in the bottom of the pan; let it be of % thickness, 
or perhaps half that thickness would be better. 
Then take a sufficient number of strips of “; stuff, 
as long as the width of the board, and an inch or 
more wide; nail these on the board with wire nails 
about *; inch apart, driving the nails through the 
boards into the strips, of course having the board 
uppermost while nailing. When done, place the 
float in the pan, board side down, and, if rightly 
proportioned, it wil) sink into the feed just enough 
to have a shallow depth of feed all over the board. 
The strips will, of course, stand up nearly an inch 
out of the feed. A square piece cut out of one cor- 
ner leaves a hole in which a funnel can be placed, 
through which to pour the feed. One of these feed- 
ers will do for every 10 or 15 colonies. As l hada 
good many to feed I kept the stove reservoir filled 
with hot water, and kept two kettles on the stove to 
be alternately filled with syryp. Some hot water 
being in the kettle, about 10 lbs. of sugar was 
sprinkled and stirred in. When the grains of sugar 
were dissolved, some of this hot syrup was put inte 
a common watering-can, the rose being taken off, 
and about twice as much hot water added to the 
syrup. Then, throughout the day, as often as a feed- 
pan became partly emptied, the hot syrup was 
poured into it through the funnel, thus going un- 
der the float, and warming up the cooley feed in the 
dish. If the funnel was not used, many bees were 
scalded. One thing that surprised me was, that, 
the best I could do, the bees never carried in an 
average per colony of half a pound of sugar in any 
one day. Some of the colonies showed very plainly 
great benefit from the feeding, and these were per- 
haps all strong colonies in the first place, made 
stronger by the feeding. Others showed no benefit 
whatever; and is it not just possible that some of 
these never found the feed? Possibly these last 
colonies would have done better with feeding in the 
hive, and I am thinking somewhat of trying this 
spring the old-fashioned way of filling combs with 
syrup to put in hive, and not feed neighbors’ bees. 

C. C. MILLER, 200—295. 

Marengo, I1ll., March 9, 1885. 

You haye hit the difficulty on covers ex- 
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actly, friend M. A light cover is very de- 
sirable, but covers that blow off are not. 
Years ago we used to have our covers 


hinged, and afterward we had them held in | 
place with hooks; but in trying to devise | 


some Other arrangement that would permit 


any cover to be used on any hive, or any | 
hive used either one or two story, we finally | 


concluded we would rather run out in the 
storm and put the covers on the hives once 


or twice a year, than to go to the great ex- | 


pense and bother of hinges or hooks and 
catches. ‘The Van Deusen freee is a pretty 


good idea, and several other similar arrange- | 


ments have been before the people ; but I do 
not believe any of them used them any 
great length of time. A wire, or other 


spring, might be made so as to snap a 

This | 

would hold them in place; but when the | 

hives were piled up close together for came 2 
( 


hand-holes of the Simplicity hives. 


ping or other purposes, these springs wou 
be more or less of a hindrance. I did not un- 


derstand that friend Heddon kept a stone on | 
top of the hive; but such covers would, in | 
our locality, be very much trouble indeed, | 
A cover that fits down | 


by being blown off. 
over the hive, like the Simplicity cover, and 
one that has no ledges for the wind to catch 
under, is not very apt to be blown off. The 


chaff-hive covers are rather worse about | 
being blown off than the Simplicity ; but it | 


takes almost a gale to disturb either of 


them.—The great trouble with outdoor feed- | 


ing is as you state—some colonies get a 
great lot of feed, and others little or none. 


ie  -— 


THE 
CULTURE. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


LL success in wintering is the one obstacle in the | 


» way of successful apiculture. 
{‘ experience a winter like the present one, when 

for days and weeks we mark the figures denot- 

ing temperature with a minus sign, terrible 
and widespread disaster is sure to visit bees, alike 
in apiary and forest. Long zero weather, and sound 
healthy bees, seem rarely in accord. Judge Roms- 
del, the prince of plum-growers in Michigan, blesses 
Providence for the curculio. He says the “little 
Turk” will always be kept in bounds by the wise or- 
chardist; and in years of plenty will, or can be 
made, to do most wholesome thinning, more cheap- 


c 


ly than the same can be secured in any other way. | 
Furthermore, the little weevil will bring utterly to | 


naught the efforts of the ignorant, idle, or careless 
grower of plums, and so the price of this fruit will 
always be at a top figure. 

The winter losses in apiculture may be regarded 
in the same light. Intelligent care may ward off the 


evil, and so not only raise the price of both bees and | 


honey, but weed out of the business such as are 
sure to dishonor any calling. 

For years I have been persuaded that severe and 
long-continued cold is the chief inducing cause of 
bee-diarrhwa. The direct cause seems to be indi- 
gestion, and excessive retention of the feces. This 
being granted, as it must be, I think, by every close 
student of the subject, and we must conclude that 
kind of food is no mean element in the production 
of this dread malady, 


WINTERING PROBLEM IN API- | 


Whenever we | 


APR. 


Bees are natives of a warm climate; yet, like a)! 
| domestic] animals of wide distribution, seem we)! 
| prepared to brave and endure no inconsiderable ex 
tremes of temperature. In California, the Southern 
States, and the warmer parts of Europe and Asia 
this wintering difficulty is unknown. The same is 
true in warm winters at thejnorth of our country) 
; and in Canada. Even} in winters when rigorous 
| cold comes;for short periods, broken in upon by in 
| tervals off warmth, permitting the bees to -fly, the 
bees seem to pass unscathed. Again, in Canada 
and our extreme Northern States, bees are often 
| wintered by means of good cellars or other protec 
| tion, even during the severest winters, with no loss. 

Many bee-keepers have no{more fear in wintering 
| their bees than they have in wintering their flocks 
and} herds. All this seems, conclusively, to show 
that long severe cold is the great inducing cause oi 
the dreaded; bee-diarrhcea. 

How can we explain this? Bees, in normal condi 
| tions, never void their feces_in the hives. In warm 
| regions they can fly socoften that there is{no need 
of such voidance. If confined, even for long peri 
ods, in a rather mild temperature, they keep ver, 
quiet, their vital activity remaining at thej mini- 
mum. Thus they eat very little, and of course ‘the 
excreta is almost nothing. Several times our bees 
| have gone from November Ist till April 10th,Jand 

consumed not more than two or three pounds ot 
In‘such cases nearly all food is 
| assimilated, and all refuse passes off as gas and 
water. There is no loading of the intestines, no oc- 
| easion to void excreta. This is especially true when 
| all the food is of the carbo-hydrates--honey or sugar 

syrup. Within the past few days I have taken sev- 
| eral bees from hives in our cellar. The bees look 
bright, small, and there is no appearance of dis 
| ease. Upon ‘examination I find their intestines al- 
/most empty. Only a _little whitish liquid is seen. 
| Of course such bees, in such condition, have no 
need to extrude excreta from their intestines. 

Yet bees never hibernate in winter. They are al- 
ways active, and apparently wide awake. The) 
| must preserve their animal heat. If the air sur- 
| rounding the hive remains for long periods at 

very low or very high temperature, the bees are ir- 
| ritated. Cold acts as a tonic;{they,; move, and musi 

eat. Too great warmth excites, and they also eat. 

If for any reason they eat’ much nitrogenous food, 

as pollen, the intestines become loaded with the in- 


| food per colony. 


| digestible or undigested matter, and, as in case of 
| all animals, such excessive retention of fecal mat- 


| ter produces serious disease. The bees, contrary 


to their habits, void..their hives. 


| excreta. From bees sent me by Mr. James Heddon, 
a few days since, which are dead of diarrhcea, I find 
the intestines crowded {with>a putrefying mass, 
swarming with bacteria, giving off the usual diar- 
rhcetie odor, and crowded feverywhere with pollen 
grains. Pollen from the hive where.the bees died 
shows pollen grains identical with’ those in the_in- 
testines' of the bees. Severe cold induced over- 
feeding. Quite likely they craved the pollen’as we 
crave our beefsteak in winter. That they ateZpo! 

len, is sure from its great abundance in the intes- 
tines. From the ,fact as} noticed by me now fo 

several years, that bees are more apt to be diar 

rheetic when they have’and eat pollen, indicates, as 
we should suppose, that such food—albuminous— 
| would be more provocative of mischief. Within 





iven habit.is bro- 
ken down bf,the severe irritation of. the distending 
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the past week I have examined the fecal matter in | 
bees dead of diarrhcea, from the apiary of G. M. | 
Doolittle, of New York State. The familiar odor, | 
and the swarms of bacteria, were seen as before, | 

itno pollen grains. Here there must have been | 

buminoids, else there would have been no bacte- | 
au. Bees get nitrogenous food from other sources | 
‘han pollen, and quite likely these bees had access 

o such. Some of these bees sent by Mr. Doolittle 
iad abundance of pollen grains in their intestines. | 
(his shows that pollen and diarrhoea are not con- | 
stant companions. 

Again, I received bees from James Heddon, vic- 
tims to the cold winter, which were fed entirely on 
sugar syrup. In these bees we find the syrup so 
entirely undigested that the characteristic sugar | 
odor and taste is very marked. I asked one of our 
professors, who knew nothing of the matter, to 
smell of some of the bees. He said, “That is sugar.” 
Cold irritated the bees. They ate ravenously to | 
-tay its dangers, and, failing to keep up a sufficient 
temperature, died of indigestion. We see, then, | 
that cold with any kind of food may induce the fa- 
tal malady. In this last case the usual odor of di- | 
aurrhoea was entirely absent. Nor was there the 
excessive distention noted in ordinary diarrhoea. | 
Of course, With nitrogenous food or poor honey the 
disease would appear sooner, and be sooner fatal. 

The practical conclusions to be drawn from the 
above are almost self-evident. In the northern | 
part of our country, where very severe and pro- | 
longed cold in winter is becoming the rule, the only 
safe way is to provide cellars where a uniform tem- | 
perature of about 45° F. can be maintained irre- | 
spective of the outside temperature. Chaff hives 
and winter packing may suffice for the most part, 
but will not prove sufficient in our coldest seasons. 

Again, good food, either pure honey or pure cane- 
sugar syrup, is safest. Not that bees may not win- 
ter with plenty of pollen, or not that they may rot | 
die with no pollen;_but from our experiments, as | 
well as what we know of foods and the habits of | 
bees, we can easily believe that food without ni- 
trogenous elements is safest in winter for bees. 


Of course, some colonies of bees, like some men, 
may possess such an excess of strength and vigor | 
that even cold and poor food may be powerless to | 


Yet this does not argue against the | te 
| former loss, when, under Mr. King’s and Mrs. Tup- 


work evil. 
facts as stated above. 


I have said nothing in this paper as to dampness | 


or ventilation. It is presumable that a dry, pure 
atmosphere, is best for bees. Yet the fact that I 
have known bees to winter year after year in very 


damp cellars, with no loss, and that I once wintered | ‘ 
| ly sat in my chair under an apple-tree, leaning and 


bees in a snowbank, during one of the most disas- 


trous winters, with the hives tightly sealed with | 


propolis above, and with ice below, and never knew 
bees to winter better, makes me ‘wonder if we 


should have to heed moisture or ventilation, in case | 
we secured proper food and exactly the right tem- | 


perature. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Mich., March 13, 1885. 


Friend Cook, I like your cents remarks | 
es right on a) - 
nies and 1600 lbs. of nice section honey. 


very much indeed. It stri 
point where for some time I have been think- 
ing. 
with strong conviction since my visit at the 
South. The point is this: The difficulties 
we meet in all our separate industries are in 
one sense blessings. 
South (who have no trouble with wintering, 
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| of the kind Father above. 


| left. 


Especially has it come home to me) 
| building up. 


Our friends in the | 


- 
pasta) 


no trouble with zero weather in their at- 
tempts to raise fruits and garden stutfs with 
all these great aids) do not by any means ac- 
complish as much as we do here with our 
unseasonable zero weather. A zero temper- 
ature punishes the shiftless ; but to the ear- 
nest, zealous, thoughtful, hard - working 
man it is a positive help. Let us, then, 
laugh at storms, coming even in the latter 
art of March, as they do now while I write; 
et us laugh at insect enemies, and let us 


| thank God for all these obstacles that only 


serve to teach us great truths, aud to have 
faith that they come from the loving hand 
You speak of a 
uniform temperature of about 45 degrees. I 


| have mentioned elsewhere that the Mam- 
|moth Cave averages about 55 degrees—no 


difference at all, winter or summer. Is not 
55 better? I can testify from experience, 
that it is a very comfortable temperature 
for working, without being. encumbered 
with overcoats or winter covering. The 
temperature is not unpleasant to sit down 
and rest, when you are tired. I presume if 
we go down into old mother Earth far 
enough to be free from external influences 
we can always depend on 55 degrees ; and it 


| seems to me it is not going to be a very hard 
| task to do this. 


Bats cluster in great num- 
bers near the mouth of the cave, and stay 
six months without food or exercise. Very 


| likely, though, they go in whem they are in 


flesh, and come out spare and lean. 1 be- 
lieve I entirely agiee with the deductions 
you draw from ile valuable experiments 
you have given vs. 

rr ip 


| FRIEND WIGHT’S UPS AND DOWNS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 
HOPES NOT BLASTED, THOUGH THE LOSSES HAVE 
BEEN MANY. 


RIEND ROOT:—You may not care about my 
coming, since I have no sunshine to bring 
you; when, too, you have such an accumula- 
tion only awaiting their turn in “ Blasted 
Hopes.” I did not care so much about my 


a 


per’s plan, I had built up asmall apiary in the old 
American hive, because that gave me the oppor- 
tunity of changing my plans and style of hive. 
Years went by, and in the fall of 18801 had 110 
colonies, mostly Italians, on the L. frame. I actual- 


musing over the lines: 
“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
In gathering honey all the day 
From every opening flower!” 

Neither did they nor 1 think of the disaster that 
was awaiting them. By April I had only 17 colonies 
The following year was a good one, and, by 
the aid of the empty combs, they increased rapidly, 
when, at the end of .the season, I had about 40 colo- 
Since then 
I have .been successful, both in surplus and in 
Also a fine trade has been established 
for my honey at home. Last fall I had 140 colonies, 
but nosurplus. I united them to about 100, fed them 
3 bbls. of granulated sugar, packed them with chaff, 
and to-day I find 5alive out of 40. From these I 
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know the fate of the others, cxcent 15 that are in 
the cellar. 

“Storm-king passed by their darkened door.” 

If these 15 should live till May flowers offer their 
precious cups of nectar, the children may still have 
honey on their bread and butter. 

Shall I quit? If I do I shall not be much the loser 
financially, calculating from the beginning; and I 
think I am wiser and better from experience and 
after reading our wise and prudent apiarists. Their 
terms are almost household words; from * Harbi- 
son's sandy strain, from Perrine’s floating skeps, and 
the dizzy heights of the tiny towns of King and Muth 
to’’—the perfected “‘ home of the honey-bee.” 

Bedford, Iowa, Feb. 28, 1885. MARCUS WIGHT. 

Friend W.,I should say, by no means quit. 
If cellar wintering turns out the best in 
your locality, winter in the cellar; but, have 


you given nicely made chaff hives a thorough | 


trial? Yesterday morning, while waiting 
for the train. one of our bee-men at a neigh- 
boring town remarked that he had already 
lost 20 out of 40; but on further questioning 
he admitted they were in Simplicity hives, 
and he was not sure he fed them enough in 
the fall. 
March 5, that our 198 colonies had all pass- 
ed safely through the severe weather of the 


ast eight weeks. At times the thermometer | 


1as been 18 degrees below zero, and it was 
below zero more or less every few days for 
a period of five or six weeks; but, as I told 
you last fall, they were put up in excellent 
order, and had every thing just as it should 
be, or as near as we knew how. 


ee oe OO CC 
OUR FRIEND GALLUP AGAIN. 


He Tells Us Something About the Great 
Honey Crop of 1884. 


IS CALIFORNIA A GOOD PLACE FOR 
MAKE A LIVING? 


A MAN TO 


HE article on page 24, Jan. No., has called out 
scores of letters of inquiry; and if you will 
allow, I will give some statements of general 
interest. The aggregate yield of honey in 
1884 for California is about nine million 

pounds—enough to give every man, woman, and 
child in the United States a feed of California 
honey, and still have some left for company. A 


writer in one of our papers says it would load 600 | 


freight cars, or a train nearly 5 miles in length; or, 
put up in a style of bottle largely used here, and 
placed 8 feet apart, it would reach from San Fran- 
cisco around tne globe, and meet again at the Gold- 
en Gate, and still there are millionszof tons of this 
sweet not gathered, for reasons that | can not stop 
to enumerate now. 

The most frequent question that lam asked is, 
“Could I,with 1000 or 1200 dollars, makea comfortable 
living in California?’ With that amount you could 
purchase a bee and stock ranch combined, and 
already stocked with bees. I know of three places 
now, and two of them are within one mile of a 
schoolhouse, and the other is within one mile of 
the celebrated San Juan hot springs, where there 
are from 300 to 500 campers, every summer. Butif 
you could not make a living with that amount, it 
would be the easiest thing out to let some sharper 
get it away from you, and without it you could cer- 
tainly get a good living. 


Our apiarist reported Thursday, | 


Bek CULTURE. APR. 


My oldest son has been out here on a visit from 
Northern lowa this winter; and what astonished 
him was, that he could not find a sitigle person that 
wanted to go back east to live. We tramped some 
ten days among the bee-keepers, and the most of 
them came here broken down in health, and with- 
out money, and have gained their health, and have 
good homes, und are perfectly satisfied with their 
lot. Health is worth every thing; and as near as | 
can learn we have the most heaithful climate in 
the known world. While we were tramping we saw 
alarge swarm of Italian bees with their combs, 
brood, and stores, all built ona bush right in the 
open air, and within two rods was probably the 
parent stock ina hollow live-oak tree. This was 
the 18th of February. The comb looked clean and 
nice. It was about IS inches from the ground, and 
the sheets were about I8inches long. The colony 
was a powerful strong one, and they were carrying 
in the pollen on all sides at a wonderful rate. We 
left them there undisturbed. There is no patent on 
that hive. 

Bees are in remarkably gooJ condidion; and if we 
have butasmall supply of spring rain which we 
usually have, the season must be a good one. A 
man can stick downa fig and grape cutting here, 
and then (literally) sit down under his own vine and 
| fig-tree, and there is none to make him afraid. 





| Lam nearly 65; came here 8 years ago, complete- 
| ly broken down in health; have regained my health, 
| and am strong and vigorous, and would not hesitate 
| tocommence again with 5.0 dollars, or even less, 
| and raise an orchard that would astonish an eastern 
man as to growth and productiveness in three 
years. E. GALLUP. 

Santa Ana, California. 

Thank you, friendG. At the bee-keepers’ 
congress in New Orleans there was some 
stir about the extravagant reports made 
about California, and I believe the decision 
was, by those who ought to know, that con- 
/siderable exaggeration had crept in some- 
/how. Those who are restless and uneasy, 
and want to find a better country, should al- 
ways keep in mind that some people will 
make a living anywhere, and help others to 
make a living; and then, again, there area 
great many who won't make a living any- 
where, but who will hinder others. a good 
deal. This latter class would probably only 
| waste more money by moving to California. 
We are glad to rejoice with you in your 
| great honey crop; and one of the best 
| things about it is, that it is beautiful honey 

too. 





RR 
WINTERING BEES. 


| 
| 


| OUR FRIEND DAN WHITE UTTERS SOME WORDS OF 
WISDOM. 


| "HIS problem has been discussed enough to 
“> have the thing solved; but as this has been 
asevere winter, and bees have suffered by 

it, the pollen theory and every other theory 
willcome up again. As far as I can learn 

about here, there has been a general cleaning-out; 
especially bees in single-walled hives are all or near- 
ly all gone. I expect to hear like reports from all 
the Northern States. Some have lost heavily in 
chaff hives. I have to report a loss of 7, being the 
first time for me to lose a colony in a chaff hive. I 
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have always said they were a perfectly safe hive to 
winter in, no matter how cold it might be, and I 
now feel prepared to say, having more confidence 
than ever, that bees will never die wintering ina 
chaff hive, if the bee-keever will do his part. It 
will not do to leave or neglect any part of the pre- 
paring for the winter campaign. It may be natu- 
ral to judge others by one’s Self, so [ will tell you 
some of my thoughts when preparing bees for win- 
ter. 

I find it takes time, and is somewhat laborious, to 
do the thing right; and as I go along and come toa 
hive not recently handled, combs somewhat fasten- 
ed together, bees cross, ete., I say to myself, ‘Last 
winter was so cold that this winter will be easy, and 
will let you go just as you are, by merely putting in 
the chaff cushion.” Sol go on, missing every once 
in a while one in this way. I know by actual expe- 
rience this will not do. How many bee-keepers are 
there who never handle the brood-frames, and, es- 
pecially in the fall, fix them the easiest and quick- 
est possible way, or let them go without doing any 
thing? I knew of several who have invested in 
chaff hives, and have done so contrary to my ad- 
vice. I well know they would expect the hive to do 
itall. Well, this spring finds them with the hives 
minus any bees. So it goes about here, and is it 
not so elsewhere? 

I last fall experimented with four colonies in chaff 
hives, giving stores composed entirely of honey- 
dew, or “ bug-juice,’’ as some call it. Every bee in 
those hives was dead three weeks ago; the three 
other dead ones were left on the guess-so principle, 
then I have probably 15 that will need good diligent 
nursing to make them what they should be by the 
time honey comes. 

I findin every instance, where I last falJl did my 
duty, all is well. In short, my bees have suffered 
just in proportion to my carelessness. 

I told you about the easy winter I had in my mind. 
Well, to save the expense of 13 chaff hives, and fix- 
ing the weather all right, I started in with 18 
colonies in Simplicity hives. I used two division- 
boards in each, a good warm cushion in the top 
hive, fixed ventilators also, and took pains to give 
nice stores; but all to no purpose, as nine are dead, 
with fair prospects of losing the other four. Ten 
days the lastof February, with mercury every night 
from 6 to 16° below zero, and scarcely above zero 
any day during the time, is when these bees ceased 
breathing. Now, after this I promise myself to ev- 
ery fall prepare my bees for waves of this kind; 
for bees on summer stands, unless protected, can 
not stand such weather. 

I will close this now, as this morning, at 6 A.M., 
March 17, mercury stood exactly at zero, and a later 
report may not look as well as the one I have given. 
I have 105 chaff hives with bees in now. 

New London, O. DAN WHITE. 


Well done, friend Dan. Such letters as 
yours are hopeful, and I am sure you are 
right. Your remarks need to be placed 
alongside of Prof. Cook’s, in another column. 
It is not so much that we want more light 
or more ventilation in regard to this subject 
of wintering, as it is that we live up to the 
light we have already, and to act up to our 
own convictions. This 20th day of March 
the thermometer is 4 degrees below zero, and 
last evening it was 8 below. Now, then, we 
want to go to work every winter with the 





expectation of having the weather possibly 8 
or 10 degrees below zero as late as the first 
of April. Let stores, chaff packing, and 
quantity of bees, be sufficient for just such a 
contingency. When the weather “lets up” 
a little, we will tell you how our chaff hives 
have stood this last blizzard. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——EEEE ee 


A REPORT ENCOURAGING AND DIS- 
COURAGING BOTH IN ONE LETTER. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH BEE-HIVE THIEVES? 


COMMENCED last spring with 4 hives; increas- 
ed to 18 by natural swarming. The season was 
not good for honey; the spring was wet and 
cold; and when white clover came there was 
no honey in it. Basswood very little, and then 

the latter part of the season was so dry it seemed as 

though every thing must dry up. However, I got 
nearly 400 Ibs. of comb in 11b. sections, and all 
went into winter quarters with full supplies save 
three. Twoltook up,as they were drone-layers. 

The third one went to supply some one who does 

not live up to the golden rule. Talk about being 

liberal, as some do in GLEANINGS, as an antidote 
for thieving, may do in some cases; but kindness 
and liberality are worse than thrown away on some. 

Some talk of setting guns. Well, this is wholesome 

argument for some; but before I would resort to 

that I would do as one of my neighbors did; viz., go 
out of the business. 

I have always given freely to all in reach of me, 
and have sent to them when not asked for; but as | 
said before, kindness and liberality are only thrown 
away on some people. They took this hive from 
me,a Simplicity upper story full. Had they been 
content with surplus contents, and left my pocr 
bees alone, Ido not think I should be writing of it 
now; but after taking all the contents out they 
piled the hives up and burned all, a large swarm, 
and a valuable Italian queen, and that within a 
stone's cast of my house. If they keep up their 
wanton destruction, you will have one customer 
less, and they be compelled to forage somewhere 
else. 

How the bees are coming out this spring, is hard 
to say as yet. Some have lost heavily; some more 
or less. I have 8 in cellar and 7 out under the snow, 
totally out of sight. Those in cellar are all right, 
and I have no fear for those under the snow. 

I took not a little pains last year, by inquiring of 
those who lost heavily, and found that an average 
of 7 black to one Italian was the result. I should 
liké to know how it is in this respect in other parts, 
where they lose so heavily by reason of the cold. 

Did you ever know a swarm to leave after filling 
their hive most full? A neighbor of mine tells me 
he had one, after being hived ten days, leave pell- 
mell for the woods. 

CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

Take a smali bush, sharpen the stub end, stick 
close to the bottom-board, but leaning from the 
hive; and when the swarm issues, the queen, being 
unable to fly, will run up the bush on the return of 
the swarm. They will cluster around their queen, 
you can just pull up the bush and carry all to the 
hive, and the work is done. H. L. Boss. 

Caro, Mich., March 16, 1885. 

Friend B., you did wonderfully in increas- 
ing four hives to eighteen by natural swarm- 


y 
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locality is certainly a good one, and I guess 


you are a good hand to take advantage of it. | 


—In regard to thieving, which you think 
ean not be helped by kindness or any thing 
else, did you never hear of a promise that, if 
we do not weary in well doing, we shall in 
the end come out victorious? I am not sure 
that I have very much faith in giving honey 
or any thing else to bad_ people in order to 
make them good. Sometimes you can in- 
vest honey and money in that way to good 
advantage, and I would by no means over- 
look such ways of working to restrain sin. 
Please do not accuse me of harping on the 
same old story when I say, that the deserip- 
tion you have given of your locality indi- 
sates most clearly that you havea ‘lees of 
people that need educating and Christianiz- 
ing. Have you plenty of schools, and are all 
the children obliged to attend at least part 
of the time, whether they will or not? Have 
you churches and Sunday-schools in your 
vicinity ? and have you Christian workers 
who are working steadily and faithfully, 
going over the whole ground completely, to 
see that all children who do not go to Sun- 
day-school are visited, and not only that, 
but that their parents as well are labored 
with? It seems to me there must be a gang 
in your vicinity who are preparing them- 
selves for the penitentiary, and who, per- 
haps, have for some time held themselves so 
much aloof from Christian people and Chris- 
tian influences that they hardly know that 
such things exist. The responsibility lies 
upon us all; we «re our brother's keepers ; 
and if we evade and shirk these responsibili- 
ties, sooner or later God will punish us in 
just the way you have pictured out. It was 
this same kind of evasion of responsibilities 
that brought the children of Israel into cap- 
tivity in olden times, and the same thing 
kept them there. Shall we consent to be 
‘aptives, and let this spirit of evil congratu- 
late itself that it has driven us from the 
field of bee-keeping, and other like indus- 
tries ?—Your idea of a bush in front of the 
hive is tiptop, friend B.,and [ think the 
suggestion isanew one. Will some of the 
friends try it and report ? 


cr a im 
MANUFACTURED HONEY. 


IS THE WHOLE WORLD A FRAUD AND A CHEAT? 


INCLOSE you an article, headed ** Manufactur- 
ed Honey,” copied from the Philadelphia Times, 
which I should like to have you notice, and 
make some comments upon. Is there any such 
process for manufacturing comb honey? I 

should think that alittle more than human skill 

could accomplish. S- AMBROSE. 

Ash Ridge, Wis., March 2, 1885. 

Friend A., there is no process for manu- 
facturing comb honey, and the Philadelphia 
Times people ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves for publishing such disgraceful fool- 
ishness. My opinion is, that the whole 
thing is gotten up by some reporter, to make 
a sensation. I do not believe any bona-fide 
dealer ever told any such stuff. We give the 
article in question below: 


> 
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ing, and getting 400 Ibs. of honey. Yous | 
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The adulteration of food has been practiced to 
such an extent that purchasers no longer expect to 
get a pure article,even when paying the highest 
prices. itis generally supposed that two-thirds of 
the milk sold in all our large cities is deprived of 
half its cream; itis known that butterjis made from 
beef fat and cotton-seed oil; {maple syrups have 
lately been made from almost any thing of a sweet 
nature, and now it is stated that most of the honey 
we eat is manufactured, and that much of it has 
not even a drop of genuine honey aboutit. This al- 
leged honey was first sold in this city some five or 
six years ago. Its sale at first was scant, but for the 
past two years it has become very popular, and it is 
claimed that there is now little else to be found in 
the market. Some of it is sold as manufactured 
honey, though a great deal of it is dealt out to the 
unsuspecting purchasers as the natural product of 
the honey-bee. , 

The spurious kind is usually put up in little square 
boxes, which sell for fromf{twenty to thirty cents a 
pound. It looks like honey, and it is said that it 
takes an excellent judge to tell that it is a fraud on 
the bee. The comb is manufactured with such 
skill that but few can tell it from the genuine arti- 
cle. Itis made from paraffine or beeswax, and the 
honey is blown into it by machinery. Another kind 
is put up in glass vessels like ordinary jelly-pack- 
ages, the center of which contains ajpiece of honey- 
comb, and the honey is made by pouring about six 
parts of glucose around one part of honey in the 
comb. Some of it is adulterated with glucose, some 
with cane sugar, others by heatingfordinary sugar 
with an acid; but it all resembles honey, and to a 
certain extent has its flavor and odor. 

“Of course, it is not so good aus genuine honey,” 
said a dealer, when questioned about it, “ but it is 
cheaper, and the parents ceed it and the children 
cry forit. Il sella great deal of it, but my custom- 
ers all know what they are buying. Yes, it is a fact 
that many prefer butterine, made from pure fat, to 
much of the countrys butter, brought to market. 
They seem to think they know what the butterine is 
manufactured from, while they have their doubts 
about the manner of adulterating country butter. 
I suppose they think the same way ubout honey.” 
Further inquiries revealed the fact that manufac- 
tured honey is sold extensively in the city, and es- 
pecially,in neighborhoods where the poorer classes 
reside. In some places it is temptingly displayed, 
and the dealers push it on account of the large 
profit in it. In most instances, however, it is sold 
aus manufactured honey. 

Some dealers decline to sell the spurious kind, al- 
though they admit that there is a large profit in it, 
and that itis becoming very popular. An up-town 
groceryman who refuses to handle it, says it is poi- 
sonous, and predicts some startling results from its 
use. On the other hand, it is claimed that it is not 
as dangerous as genuine honey. A dealer in the 
adulterated kind, who displayed a knowledge of 
both chemistry and} history, says that it is a well- 
known fact that sometimes poisonous qualities are 
taken from the flowers by bees, and find their way 
into honey, which has been known to produce dizzi- 
ness and sickness. He referred to the fact that 
soldiers of Cyrus once met with a honey of this 
kind, and that it came near destroying the entire 
army. 

The color and odor of genuine honey are due to 
| the character of the flowers from which it is taken. 
It is said that the Vermain honey is as clear as pure 
water. This honey, which is celebrated all over the 
country, is taken from white clover. A delicious 
honey is also taken from the orange-groves of Cali- 
fornia, but this has been so successfully counter- 
feited that it is now difficult to tell the bogus from 
the genuine. Wherever bees feed upon buckwheat 
they produce excellent honey, it matters not what 
climate it may bein. Some of the best honey sold 
in the Philadelphia market comes from Chester 
County, while that from Lancaster is also excellent. 
But the spurious kind sells more readily, presuma- 
bly on the ground of economy. 


The originator of the above string of out- 
rageous falsehoods ought to be hunted out, 
and held up before the world. In regard to 
the report of the California honey being 
adulterated, we copy the following from the 
American Bee-Journal of March 18: 


Some outcry has ‘been raised in England} about 
' “glucose California honey,’’ which is not only. base- 
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ioss, but senseless. The proof of this is, that the 
article of glucose laid down in California is worth 
suite as much as the honey itself. Therefore, add 
1) this cost the additional expense of tanking, mix- 

vy, the cost of new packages which would be re- 
quired, all told, say 2% cents per pound, it makes a 
total cost of, say 644 cents, when the pure honey 
itself can be bought at 4% cents. 

It seems to me as if the spirit of the evil 
one himself were running rife among the 
newspapers, in their efforts to make out 
that everybody but themselves is all the 
while up to some sort of trickery and fraud. 
The article quoted from the Philadelphia 
limes above says: ‘** It is generally supposed 
that two-thirds of the milk sold in our large 
cities,” ete., and that‘ most of the honey 
we eat is manufactured ;” “ not_even a drop 
of genuine honey about it.” 


opinion is that the people who affirm such | 


falsehood and villainy as the above, general- 


ly judge their fellow-men by the blackness | 
Because | 
they would adulterate and steal whenever an | 
opportunity of any sort offered, they think | 


existing in their own evil hearts. 


the world are all just like them. 

In this connection I feel moved to men- 
tion something I once thought I never 
should mention. At the bee-keepers’ con- 
gress in New Orleans, a man we all know so 
well by name, C. O. Perrine, wanted to 
speak. Well, although I did know some- 


thing of the man’s past character, I did not | 


know, and it did not even occur to me, that 
we had a man in our broad land who had the 
unblushing effrontery to get up before an 
intelligeut audience, and brag of the way in 
which he had told lies, and swindled the 
people of America. He told about how he 
had put up sugar syrup, and sold it through 
Cincinnati and other cities, labeling it 
** Pure Honey,” and then boasted, too, that 
when glucose came into market he sold stuff 
in glass jars, consisting of from £0 to 70 per 
cent glucose, labeled it ** Pure Honey,” and 
put his name on the label. He did all this 
without even a trace of color on his face to 
indicate that such a thing as shame could 
find a lodging-place in his vile heart. He 
closed up by saying he was out of the busi- 
ness. No wonder; and I felt almost sorry 
he could stand there before a group of intel- 
ligent and honest men, letting them know 
that he was, contrary to his just deserts, 
outside of the penitentiary walls. I have 
heretofore taken Perrine’s part somewhat, 
for I could not believe the stories that were 
told about him; but he stood up there and 
seemed to enjoy telling worse things of him- 
self than anybody had ever told about bim. 
In closing up he did not even claim that he 
had left off his wicked practices, or pro- 
posed to do so. He had simply gone into 
other business. Is it any wonder that peo- 
ple are suspicious, and somewhat ready to 
credit these newspaper stories, when things 
like this come to light?) When you want to 
buy honey, or any thing else, be sure that a 
good man’s name is on the label. Thank 
God, we have plenty of good men left—men 
who will live and die honest. 

It was some years ago that Perrine was in 
this wholesale business of adulterating hon- 
ey; but even at the high price of honey and 
the low price of glucose, it seems he did not 
make money, and I should suppose that pres- 


Well, my | 
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| ent pay was all that such a man ever thinks 
of. I do not know of anybody now who 
/makes a business of adulterating honey. 
| The Thurbers put a piece of comb honey in 
|aglass jar, pouring a fine article of glucose 
around it; buta label is put on, explaining 
| that this surrounding liquid is ‘** corn syrup.” 
| lam sorry to say, however, that the “corn 
| syrup” label is not as conspicuous as it 
| might be. [do not believe any man ever fails 
| in business because he has been too honest. 


| The lives of our successful men will bear 
| me out in this, as everybody will admit. 


rl 


BEE -KEEPERS’ CONGRESS AT NEW 
| ORLEANS. 


} 
Continued from Last Number. 


>» ATE in the afternoon of the 25th we 
came to the end of our long journey, 
and stepped from the cars to the plat- 
form, in the city of New Orleans. On 
| our left Jay the veritable steamers with 
| their heaps of cotton bales, and on our right 
| was broad Canal Street, running up into the 
| city. Ernest and I felt for a time like a 
couple of strange “cats” in an enormous 
| ** garret.”” Zero weather and the snow-clad 
| fields were gone in very truth, and yet I 
/could not make it seem possible that the 
weather had not changed, and that our folks 
were having green grass and sunshine away 
up in Ohio. There was no time to waste. 
It was in the afternoon of the second day of 
the bee-keepers’ congress, and so we hunted 
up a lodging-place that had been recom- 
mended to us; and as soon as we had de- 
posited our cumbersome overcoats and other 
useless traps, we jumped on a street-car for 
the Exposition grounds. These street-cars 
were literally chasing each other all the 
while between the city and the grounds. It 
isa good thing they are, too, tor it is very 
convenient indeed to be able to find plenty 
of room to sit down and look out of the win- 
| dows at your ease. Pretty soon my eye 
| caught a sight of the watched-for orange- 
trees, laden with fruit, and many were the 
| exclamations of surprise. The people seem- 
ied very pleasant and sociable. They had 
| doubtless become fully accustomed to the 
| expressions of the Northerners. Our bee- 
| keepers’ badges once or twice called forth 
| some expressions of curiosity, but they did 
| us good service in helping us to recognize 
| bee-men when we passed them. Every 
| thing seemed to me so-much like the Cen- 
| tennial of 1876 that it does not seem as if it 
| would be worth while for me to attempt to 
| describe it all. It is pretty much like the 
| expositions we have now in all our large 
| cities, only, as a matter of course, it is ona 
more extended scale than the world has 
ever seen before. 

The grounds and the greenhouse were 
special attractions to me, but Ernest did 
not care so much for them. In the way of 
| manufactures, one can see almost every 
thing going there that is to be witnessed on 
the face of the earth. Exotic plants, and 

lants from every part of the tropics, and 
rout almost every part of the world, were 
to be found growing there outdoors, or in 
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the greenhouses. But the things are brought 
together more for curiosity than to demon- 
strate what can be done in the way of im- 
proved egriculture. It seems to me they 


ought to have employed Peter Henderson to | 
show them what could be done in the way | 
of market gardening in such a climate and | 
Although almost all kinds of | 
garden vegetables could be raised outdoors | 
without any trouble, I did not see any, eith- | 


such a soil. 


er on the grounds or in the city, that I 
thought were really extra. The productions 
of improved agriculture from the different 
parts of the Union, and from 
parts of the world, were collected in the | 
Government buildings, but 1 had some way | 
got it into my head that I should see things 

growing, and improved-agricultural machin- | 
ery there in actual use, but I did not find it. 

Beautiful cultivators, seed-sowers, sulky 

plows, and the like, were on exhibition from 

every part of the world, but none of them : 
were actually at work in that beautiful soil; 

but may be they will get to it after a while. 

Some beautiful beds of flowers were in 

bloom on the grounds, and collections of 

bulbs were especially attractive; but there 

was too much of an air about them as if they | 
were taking care of themselves. Dr. Besse’s 

apiary looked a little that way. There were | 
=0 or 100 hives of bees scattered over a nice | 
at of ground; but the biggest part of the 

1ives were unpainted, and those had evi- 

dently been in use several years. Jsuppose | 
the doctor was pretty busily occupied in the | 
buildings most of the time. 

Notwithstanding the lack of these few | 
things I have mentioned, the Exposition at | 
New Orleans is all that has ever been claim- | 
ed for it, and more too; and the complaints | 
that have been made in regard to some of | 
the minor features. I think are unjust and 
undeserved. We found nothing lacking in | 
the way of entertainment while in the city. | 
People were kind, courteous, and obliging ; 
and if there was any drunkenness I did not 
see it. In fact, I saw more of Satan's work | 


in walking the length of one street in Cin- | 


cinnati than I saw during my whole trip of | 
over a week through the Southern States. 
When we first went on the grounds we were | 
greatly tempted to loiter aboutand see things, 
but we knew our first duty was to reportat the 
bee-keepers’ congress. We entered the hall 
while somebody was speaking; but as soon | 
as he finished, our stalwart friend Muth rose 
up and made a motion that we have a recess | 
of fifteen minutes, so that everybody would | 
have a chance to shake hands and get ac- 
quainted with ** Brother Root.”’. Friend Muth 
always gives my name the long sound—that 
is, speaking the oo as it isin boot. Didn't 
they hurt my hand, though? I pretty soon 
felt afraid to see some of those good-natured, 
big, tall, Southern friends making their way 
toward me. Many and many times did I 
hear about the Home Papers, after getting | 
a little acquainted. One man said that he 
had a neighbor who had been led to the 
Savior by those Ilome Papers, and this 
neighbor commissioned him to take espe- 
cial pains to see me and tell me the debt he 
owed. Three or four days is altogether too 
short a time to take any sort of a view of 





different | 


| been reserved for me. 


such an immense field for instruction as the 
| Exposition, to say nothing of having time 
for friendly talks with such a multitude of 
_triends who knew me perfectly well through 
my writings, but of thou I knew compara- 
tively nothing. Since coming home, in get- 
ting hold of these letters from the friends, 
one after another, a feeling of sadness comes 
over me that I did not have an opportunity 
of having a longer talk, or of saying some- 
thing, even if nothing more than “Tow do 
_you do?” or ‘* Good-by;” and the biggest 
pert the time, the latter was not said 
at all. ‘ 
Dear friends, I do not know how I can 
well tell you much more of that great event 
of my life, my visit to New Orleans; but in 
our next number I want to take a little space 
to tell the juveniles something about the 
Mammoth Cave, which I visited on my way 

home. 
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MRS. HARRISON PAYS A WORD OF 
TRIBUTE TO A GOOD MAN. 


OBLTUARY NOTLCE OF THE DEATH OF WM. WILL- 
IAMSON. 

NE of the pleasantest anticipations, relative to 

‘ D the bee-keepers’ congress, was that of meet- 

x ing friends and acquaintances made at for- 

mcr gatherings of its kind. In correspond- 

ing with Dr. Brown, he informed me that Mr. 

and Mrs. Williamson would start for New Orleans 

Feb. 18, and remain their until after the bee-keep- 

ers’ meeting. On arriving at the Windsor, my first 


| inquiry was whether Mr. and Mrs. Williamson were 
| stopping there, and I was informed that he had 
| been called to a higher tribunal. 


On arriving at Lexington, Ky., in the fall of 1881, 


| toattend the National Convention, I was informed 


that I was expected to bea guest of Mr. William- 
son's, at which place he lived, and that a place had 
The. Williamson brothers 
resided in a double dwelling; and one of the fami- 
lies being absent, both houses were appropriated 
for the use of guests, and a large number gathered 
around their hospitable board, and met together in 
| their genial parlors. “It was good to be there;”’ 
and when the 'bus was filling with departing guests, 
and the driver called out ‘‘all aboard,’ some one 
would jump from it, and go through with another 
handshaking, as if reluctant to depart. 

When the National Convention had adjourned, 
Mr. Williamson procured a conveyance and took a 
remaining party to visit Ashland, the home of . 
Henry Clay, Kentucky’s great statesman; from 
there to see the horse palace of General Withers, 
and its celebrated trotters. In the gloaming we 
gathered around the monument and grave of 
Henry Clay, and also cast asad look on the little 
mound, erected over all that remains of the famous 
rider, John Morgan. 

The pleasant hours spent with Mr. Williamson's 
family are emblazoned upon the tablet of memory 


| never to be effaced. Now the home is in mourning, 


the wife a widow, and the children fatherless. On 
my own behalf, and of those who gathered there, I 
extend to them my sympathy in their great be- 
reavement. May the God of the fatherless and of 
the widow sustain them in their affiiction. 

Peoria, Il. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 
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WHAT ARE THE NEW HONEY-BOARDS FOR? 

OU said in your report of the Mich. State Con- 
vention, that you had never before fully de- 
cided in your own mind what the honey- 
board was for. Wiil you or some correspon- 
dent please tell me what it is for in making 

comb honey, as I have not yet found out to my sat- 

isfaction? A. 8. VAIL. 

Michigan City, Ind., Feb. 18, 1885. 

Why, friend V., bless your heart, didn’t I 
say the honey-board was for the express 
purpose of preventing the bees from waxing 
the sections and section-case fast to the 
frames, and for no other purpose that I 
could tell? The Hutchinson honey-board 
“strains out the drones;”’ but Heddon’s is 
only that we may have things loose when 
we want to pick them up. It is a little 
queer, that neither friends Heddon nor 
Itutchinson told just why they did want a 
honey-board until after it had been talked 
about for some time. 
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SAD NEWS FROM OUR NEIGHBOR VIALLON, 


On my return home Saturday morning I found 
every thing working nicely; but at 11 o'clock at 
night I was awakened to see my factory on fire; 
and before any help could be given, the whole was 
blazing furiously, and the next morning there were 
but ashes and melted iron, ete., left. It is a total 
loss of over 3090 dollars, having no insurance—our 
insurance companies declining to insure saw-mills. 
1 will rebuild at once, but it will be at least three 
weeks before I can fill orders, as I intend to build a 
frame building so as to be at work as soon as possi- 
ble. P. L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La., March 2, 1885. 


Well, friend V., if you were unable to get 
insured, it is a rather sad affair, certainly. I 
presume you would, of course, have no troub- 
le in effecting insurance if you had a brick 
building. Very likely another wooden build- 
ing will be the thing for you to start up with 
this season, but r would assuredly start 
about it as soon as the rush is over, getting 
my machinery in some sort of a building 
that can be insured, and then I would have 
it insured, or stop business. Of course, one 
may do his own insuring when he has the 
means at hand to rebuild as fast as he burns 
down ; and where the insurance companies 
charge excessive rates this might be the best 
thing to do, where one has this extra capital. 
As arule, however, it isa pretty hard mat- 
ter to start in business again without any in- 
surance ; or, at least, it greatly cripples one 
to be obliged to do so. In your warm cli- 
inate it seems to me your building might be 
covered with sheet iron, which is not very 
expensive, and is almost fireproof. Of 
course, if you have very much _ bee-hive 
material stored in your factory, that of itself 
might ruin the building if it got afire. To 
avoid this, I would have a warehouse far 
enough away so that it might burn without 
endangering the factory, and then havea 
suitable track and car to run the stuff back 
and forth. That is the plan we adopt here. 
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If you are located close by the railroad, the 
whole thing can be managed without very 
much additional labor in handling. One 
thing is certain: Supply-dealers can not 
afford to burn up very many times without 
insurance.—As the above letter is dated 
March 2, we presume friend Viallon is ready 
to fill orders by this time as usual. I would 
hope that the friends, in making out their 
orders, will remember that the best way in 
the world to show one’s sympathy for a suf- 
fering brother is to give him alittle lift in 
the way of patronage and the like. 


REGARD TO FRIEND KALER’S CARP- 
POND, ETC. 

Nearly five years ago I started into the bee-busi- 
ness with one colony of Italian bees which I obtain- 
ed from Chas. Dadant & Sons, and in October last I 
put up 66 stands in chaff hives on summer stands. 
Last fall [ built a fish-pond which is about 140 feet 
wide by 165 feet long, and an average depth of 6 
feet. I bought 211 German carp of W. 8S. Kaler, 
Andersonville, Ind., and stocked my pond. I have 
seen Mr. K.’s pond, and it is a success without a 
doubt. I see no reason why every farmer can not 
have a pond and raise his own fish. J. W. SMITH. 

Rock Lane, Ind., Feb. 16, 1885. 


A REPORT IN 


FEEDING BEES ON THE GOOD CANDY. 

The method of using granulated honey on top of 
the frames, to feed bees, as suggested by friend 
Fradenburg, I believe, will not work well if the col- 
ony is small, or the quantity given at one time 
large, or the weather very cold, as bad results will 
certainly follow, and loss result. A better and per- 
fectly safe way is to take a piece of burlap or old 
sacking, say a foot or ten inches square, and put 
one, two, or three pounds of the granulated honey 
on it, then fold over one part of it, covering the 
honey completely, and flatten it down, then place 
right over on the frames, then cover up snug and 
warm. The bees will take the more liquid part 
through the cloth, and then will cut through and re- 
move the other, which greatly resembles a good 
article of brown sugar. This is an excellent way to 
feed for spring stimulating. Try it, friends. 

FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI. 

Belleville, I)., March 14, 1885. 

Thanks, friends F. & I.; but while reading 
it, it occurs to me that Langstroth describes 
exactly the same food, and advises wrereins 
itinacloth. See page 274, ‘* Hive and Hon- 
ey-Bee.” 


MY FIRST WINTER WITH BEES. 

T have had adesire, from a boy, to work with bees, 
but never had a chance until last spring (1884), when 
I bought three colonies and one of your A BC 
books. The bees commenced the summer in good 
shape, but I got too anxious, and increased them to 
9 by artificial swarming; and the summer being a 
very poor honey season I got no honey, and had to 
feed syrup for them to winter on. They wintered 
very well up to between the 15th and 20th of Feb., 
when the mercury ran down to 20 and 22 degrees 
below zero, and killed all my new swarms, leaving 
me the three 1 started with in the spring. My ex- 
perience is rather discouraging, but I have learned 
that it is all-important to commence the winter 
with good strong colonies. I have bought 5 more 
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condition; have moved them home, and now have 
8 strong colonies. If I get forgiveness for past mis- 
takes I will try to manage my bees better in the fu- 
ture. 


after using the weed for3 years. I was riding in 
the smoking-car of a railway train near Cincinnati, 
and the resolution seemed to come to me all at once, 
and I took a plug of tobacco out of my pocket, and 
a cigar out of my mouth, and threw them out at the 
window, and have “stayed quit" ever since. Al- 
though having a natural appetite for tobacco, by 
the help of GodIam and wisb to remain a total 
abstainer. I prize your Home Papers very highly. 
Winchester, Ohio. T. L. REES. 


Friend R., your resolutions, both in regard 
to bee culture and tobacco, have the right 
ring; and I tell you, when these good i1m- 
pulses come we want to recognize them as 
the voice of God, and heed them according- 
ly. When I can see a man take a plug of 
tobaceo out of one pocket and a cigar out of 
the other, and reusiubely throw them away, 
asking God to help him, then and there I 
begin to have faith in my fellow-men. May 
God bless and help and sustain you. If you 


go on in that way I know you will succeed, 
with bees or whatever else you set about. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

I will introduce myself as a Maine man just arriv- 
ed in this far-distant bit of Uncle Sam's territory, 
and starting in bee culture. I have invested in 
about 100 stands, ranging from pure Italians to 
blacks. 


atory to Italianizing, and I write to ask if you can 
use the superseded queens, as I note in your cata- 


logue you supply such when obtainable. I can send | 


them any time, as I now have queens laying that I 
have raised since coming here in November. If 
you can not use them, do you think it would be ad- 
visable to advertise them? 
possible, as a poor season means that every cent 
must count, to a new comer at least. 


there a part of two seasons. 


think you would want a few early ones next season? 
Both black and white sage grow in my apiary in 
abundance, and we are picking strawberries, and 
have been for some time. G. B. WOODBERRY. 
Verdugo, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Mar. 9, 1885. 


Friend W., we do not buy hybrid and) 


black queens, because there is not enough 


money in them to pay the expense of two | 
Those we offer for sale are such | 


shipments. 
as are found in our own apiary, having a 
trace of black blood. 
California to the States is too risky, and I 
would not advise it. IL will tell you what 
you can do, however. Keep a good supply 


of all kinds of queens constantly on gg 
NO) 
one has ever done that, that I am aware of, | 
and it makes me feel bad to see orders com- | 
to us from away across the Rocky Moun- | 


supply the demand from your coast. 


ng 


tains. You can get them through, it is true; 


but it is poor policy all round to ship queens | 


such long distances. We expect to get our 
early queens from Florida and the Southern 
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colonies, part Italians and part hybrids, all in good | 


I quit the use of tobacco the lth of last July, 


| and waste. 


The season here promises to be dry—no | 
rain since Jan. l—and I have started nuclei prepar- | 


I wish to sell them if | 


I learned my | 
“trade” of J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me., being | 
If I succeed in raising | 
pure queens after a while, as is my object, do you | 


Shipping queens from | 
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States. You see, this is nearer home, and 
they won't have to take a long cold trip 
across the Rockies. 


SOUND DOCTRINE. 

Tell B. F. Pasley (p. 170) to get down on his knees, 
if he needs a wife, and ask our Father in heaven to 
give him one, and God will get him a good one. No 
patent applied for. Askin faith. ‘ The Lord keep 
thee in all thy ways.” D. MCKENZIE. 

New Orleans, La., March 11, 185. 

Friend M., your doctrine is sound and or- 
thodox. God gave Adam his wife, and it is 
fair to presume he will do the same for any 
of us; and may I take the liberty of adding, 
that when the wife comes she should be re- 
garded as a gift from God, and treated ac- 
cordingly ? 

PURIFYING WAX. 

Will you please tell me how you purify wax for 
foundation? My own wax, made with a wax-ex- 
tractor, is all right, clean enough; but I get some 
from my neighbors that is very dirty. I notice con- 
siderable talk in GLEANINGS about the Heddon hive 
and system. Let me say, the Heddon fixtures 
throughout are perfection, in my opinion. I have 
discarded ever thing else for them. It cost me con- 
| siderable to make the change, but I am not sorry. 
| Bro. Heddon deserves much credit for his inven- 

tions. E. J. SCOFIELD, 46—100. 
Hanover, Wis., March 10, 1885. 
Friend S., there is no way that I know of 
to purify wax without considerable trouble 
We find a good deal of dirty 
| wax that comes in all the wax of commerce. 
Melting in a deep can, and dipping off from 
the top, is about as good as any way. Blow- 
_ing steam on the residue will liberate a fur- 
ther quantity of darker-colored wax. In 
making fdn., the dirty wax collects on the 
steam-pipes, and on the bottom of the tanks. 
We have sold this to wax-candle makers and 
refiners, to some extent, but they allow us 
but little more for it than the freight. The 
use of acids gives usa better-colored wax. 
but itis hard and somewhat brittle, there- 
fore we have discarded the use of acids in 
cleansing wax for making fdn. Nice clean 
wax, such as comes from the wax-extractor. 
is really worth quite a little more than the 
wax of commerce. We usually pay about 
one or two cents extra for bright clean wax 
from the wax-extractor. 


WINTERING BEES IN A CAVE, ETC. 

I received my first number of GLEANINGS to- ay, 
| and am highly pleased with it. I was led to di con- 
tinue several other bee-journals, and subscribe for 
| yours by the reading of your A BC, which I procur- 
I was captivated with Blue Eyes, 
| and more especially with the outcroppings of your 
home life, which the pages of your book reveal. 1 
find the same sentiment in the copy before me in 
“Notes by the Way,” in reference to parting with 
your family. 

Oh the blessings of a home where old and young mix kindly! 


The young unawed, the old unchilled, in unreserved commun 
ion. 


Who is this Huber? A successor of Blue Byes, | 
| suppose, which entitles him to papa'’s knee. Please 
| tell your new subscribers something about him. I 
| would ask only one trial, to guess after whom he 
| was named. 


| ed from a friend. 
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My bees are in fine condition. I put 36 stands ina 
cave last fall, and every one wintered. I had them 
out for a fly last week. The ground being covered 


with snow, I scattered hay over quite a large space | 


of ground, and, as a result, I lost scarcely any bees. 
It was quite warm, and what a jolly time they did 
have! I never saw bees fly stronger than they. I 
called for Sadie to come out and enjoy the sight 


with me. By the way, Sadie is my better half, and, | 


in my opinion, one of the very best women in the 

Hawkeye State. 

FEEDING BEES BY POURING THE FEED UPON THE 
BOTTOM-BOARD. 

My bees will need some feeding before long. I 
tipped the hives back slightly when I carried them 
back in the cave, with the view of feeding at the en- 
trance, in a way which 1 have never tried. I wish 


to know whether I can not pour a small dipper full | 


of syrup along the entrance, letting it flow back 
over the bottom-board, say once each day for a 
while. I fed them one evening in this way, and they 
took it up clean, as I could see back by holding my 
lantern properly at the entrance. Having no feed- 
ers, this is convenient, if no detriment to the bees 
results from it. I have the caps on them well pack- 
ed with dry slough hay. LB. F. Woopeock. 

Pleasantville, Ia., Mar. 12, 1885. 

Friend W., 1 do not like to hear you say 
you stopped. other bee-journals in order to 
take GLEANINGS. Will it not pay you to 
take all of them ?-——If I remember rightly, I 
have mentioned Iluber a few times, even to 
new subscribers. He is a particular friend 
of mine. In fact, his mother says we are de- 
voted to each other; or, in other words, that 
we mutually admire each other, and I rather 
think it is a credit to both of us that we do. 
But, about that cave. Ever since I visited 
Mammoth Cave (and, by the way, I have got 
a great big story in store for the little ones 
in regard to that Mammoth Cave), it has 
seemed to me that a sensible place to winter 
bees is in a cave—a dry cave, like most of the 
Mammoth Cave, where the temperature did 
not vary more than one or two degrees from 
a steady 55. I am glad you called your wife, 
and I am glad, too, yyu put the bees back 
and afterward fed them. Your plan of feed- 
ing is one of the very best, providing on do 
not feed so much that some of it is left on 
the bottom-boards in the morning for rob- 
ber-bees to get into. If you allow any thing 
of that kind to happen, you may wish you 


never thought of feeding. or thought of bees | 


either, for that matter. This plan of feed- 
ing is an old device ; and where the bottom- 
boards are tight, or where one is careful not 


to let it drip or drizzle outside, it is as good | 


a Way as has ever been devised. 


ROBBER-BEES GOING SIX MILES. 
‘In early days, one of our old-time bee-keepers, 
who was a close observer of the outside of a gum, 
discovered that robbers were helping themselves to 





the honey of one of his hives. When he sawin | 


what direction they flew, he was greatly surprised, 
for it was toasmall grove a mile anda half away. 


It was his usual custom to hunt bees. He was sure | 
he had them trapped; but by caging a few of the | 


robbers, and letting them have their liberty near 


the grove he found they went over the grove to the | 


yard of a friend six miles away. But in those days 
there was no bee forage until basswood came in 


bloom. The bees would rear a large number of 
young, entirely exhaust their stores, and frequently 
starve. More instances than one can be referred 
to where bees will fly a_long distance in a time 
when honey is scarce. 

RAISING STRAWBERRIES BY THE BARREL. 

In your issue of March first I noticed an article 
on raising strawberries in pots. There is another 
way where room is very limited. Take a sugar-bar- 
rel,and around it bore two-inch holes far enough 
apart to give the plants room in which to grow. 
Fill the barrel full of rich soil, and set your plants 
one in each hole. The whole outside of the barrel 
will be covered with red and green when the fruit 
isripe. If the soil becomes dry, irrigate by pouring 
water in at the top, and keep the top covered over 
with something, that the soil may not be baked by 
the sun. A friend of mine has three barrels 
arranged in this manner, and he claims they will 
furnish all the berries they can use. 

W.S. DORMAN. 

Mechanicsville, lowa, March 10, 188. 

Many thanks for the facts you give, friend 
D. Your plan of raising strawberries ina 
barrel has been going the rounds of the news- 
papers, but I should be much better pleased 
to hear from somebody who has made ita 
success. You say your friend claims that 
his three barrels will furnish all the berries 
they can use. Now, if he gets a good crop 
of berries by the plan, please write and tell 
us, Will you? and also please tell us if he 
does not get a good crop. Suggestions like 
these, that are rather odd and curious, are 
always finding their way into the newspa- 
pers, and they are generally copied exten- 
sively ; while reports of good results obtain- 
ed in the old orthodox way are passed 
by with comparatively little notice. IL for 
one am in doubt as to whether any straw- 
berries were ever raised by the barrel pro- 
cess. We have been trying to raise straw- 
berries in the greenhouse; but although we 
' make the plants grow nicely, and get plenty 
of blossoms, and some very small green fruit, 
we have not seen a ripe berry yet. 

BEES COMING OUT OF THE HIVES, AND DYING ON 
THE SNOW. 

I should like to know how to keep the bees from 
coming out of the hive when the snow is on the 
ground. I have three colonies, and I am afraid 
when they keep coming out whenever the sun 
shines. I have tried every thing that I could think 
of, and I think I shall try bee-keeping two or three 
years more, and see if I can’t do better than I did 
last year. I had three old swarms, and they 
| swarmed ten times, and I hived them all, but they 
| did not want to stay. They would leave the hive, 
and I would hive them again; but they would leave 
it again, and I kept only five young swarms, and 
now I have three. BEN BETTEN. 

Goodles, Mich. 

Friend B., from your description I should 
think that your bees were suffering for want 
of ventilation, or from disease of some kind. 
Healthy bees seldom come out and die on 
the snow, as you mention, although they do 
| sometimes, it is true, come out when the sun 
shines full on the entrance, when they are 
impatient after along confinement. At such 
| times, putting a broad board in front of the 
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hive so as to shade it will often prove a rem- | way is to broadcast it just before a shower of 


edy. 


and get lost, I would not mind it. More or 


less are lost all the while in this way, but | 


we do not notice it very much unless the 
snow is on the ground, so as to make it look 
more apparent. 

BEES AND CARP. 

Our bees had a good cleansing flight to-day. One 
dead, and the other 25 appear to be in good condi- 
tion. This is the first good flight for two months, 
and the weather has been pretty cold most of the 
time. Much of the honey in the hives last fall was 


thin and watery (it being collected late in the sea- | 
son), and I expected some loss, but am happily sur- | 


prised at what I have seen to-day. The bees look 


bright, and the colonies appear to be strong. 
earp, Which I read in GLEANINGS. 


[have a pond of about 6 acres in extent that I 

stocked with carp 3 years ago last fall, but have not 

seen one of them since. There are a few other fish 

in the pond. B. Downs. 
Naugatuck, Conn., March 4, 1885. 


OUR 75-CENT TELEPHONES. 
The telephone we got of you worked well to our 
bee-house, 60) feet away. Now our bees are gone, 
we have moved the wire to my brother-in-law’s 


just distinguish a sound, but no words. That, of 
course, does not suit us. Have you one that will 
work well 1200 or 1300 feet? Mrs. J. Witton. 

Los Alamos, Cal., Dec. 22, 1884. 

Ido not believe our little telephone will 
work well for more than 600 feet, my friend; 
and as we keep these principally to tell when 
bees are swarming, I do not believe it would 
be best for us to go into more expensive tel- 
ephones. Iam some in doubt whether you 


can get any sound telephone to work suc- | 
cessfully for much more than the distance | 


mentioned. 


MAKING THE ROADSIDES BEAR HONEY-PLANTS. 


It has often occurred to me, that scattering seed | 
of honey-plants by the wayside is very wasteful as | 
regards the seed, as a very large proportion will | 
fail to get a hold, or ever amount to any thing. | 
give a very good idea of the rapidity and manner in 


Would it not be worth while to have an instrument 
(which might be useful in the garden also), some- 


thing like a walking-stick, with one or more metal | 
claws, to give the earth alittle scrape, and break 
| flesh, the pain lasting about a minute only, leaving 


ground for the seed, which could be contained either 
in a hollow tube in the instrument, or a barrel at its 
end, operated on swivels by a wire attachment, and 
arranged to let loose a certain quantity at a time, to 
run into a guide-pipe conducting it to about an inch 
from the point of the instrument. It seems to mea 
much larger proportion of seed would take this 
way; and if we sow seed to beautify the landscape, 
we need not do it it surreptitiously. 
suggestion, so you can take it for what it is worth, 
as I think you are a very competent judge, and 
have every facility for experiment. 
R. W. MCDONNELL. 
Galt, Ont., Can., March 10, 1885. 


If a few bees go out prematurely, | 


Tam) 
very much interested in the articles on German | 
1 shall, want | 
one of your books on carp culture when it is ready. | 


| of New York belongs to this class. 


: | crowding. 
house, about as far again away, but we can only | 


I make the | 


rain. Seeds that will not readily make their 
way through grass and weeds had better be 
started as we do other crops; namely, plow 
and harrow your roadsides, and cultivate 
your plants until they get started. It is not 
very uncommon in our vicinity to see a good 
crop of potatoes raised along the roadside, 


-and I for one like the idea of seeing culti- 


vated plants take the place of useless weeds; 
and while you are about it, why not dispense 
with the fences, and put your cultivated 


/honey-plants clear up to the wagon-tracks? 
| I do not believe your instrument for stirring 
up the soil will do very much good while the 
ground is full of grass and weeds. 


CROWDING OUR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL, 

The crowding at school, spoken of by Mrs. Chad- 
dock, on page 59, is a great evil, and, I fear, a grow- 
ing one; anditis not confined to examination day, 
nor to young children. Pride in the progress made 


by the pupils of the school has much to do with it. 


One of the celebrated normal schools of the State 
Its principal 
has been heard to say, that if the pupils came out 
alive that was all he cared, and he suits his actions 
to his words. One, at least, of the pupils of that 
school, died of overwork, before completing his 
course — murdered by that merciless system of 
And comparatively few, possessing en- 
ergy and ambition, can complete a course at such a 
school without shortening life, and rendering it 
burdensome by means of an enfeebled constitution. 
Iam thankful that this is not a necessary condition 
of a good education. If it were, I should rather my 
child should learn only “the three R.’s—Readin’, 
*Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic.” BURDETT HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, Feb. 10, 1885. 

SCORPIONS. 

On p. 96 you evince a curiosity to know more about 
scorpions. From the references to them found in 
the Bible, as well as from writings of travelers and 


' others, I judge that the scorpions of the Old World 
| are much 


more venomous than those found in 
Florida and others of our Southern States. The 
sting is a short, bony, curved claw at the extremity 
of the tail, and is used by striking. Drumming on 
the table smartly with your bent forefinger will 


which they work their tail while stinging. The sen- 
sation caused by their sting is said to be similar to 
that caused by the thrust of a redhot needle in the 


no other effect after it, as do bee-stings. Old resi- 


' dents of that section dread them but little, simply 
| being careful not to knowingly handle or sit down 


onthem. The presence of one in the toe of a boot, 
while it is being pulled on in the morning, is pretty 
certain to give bystanders a chance to laugh tears. 
If you will send a small wide-mouthed bottle of al- 
cohol to friend Hart, I presume he will willingly re- 
turn it to you with one or more of the little rascals 
in it. 0. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, Feb. 5, 1885. 

Many thanks, friend P. I am very glad to 


_know that scorpions, at least those with you, 

Friend M., your arrangement would an- | 
swer very well for a certain class of seeds, | 
no doubt; but for seeds as tenacious of life | 


are no more dangerous than you putit. It 
would seem, then, that there is no poison 
exuded by the scorpion — perhaps only a 


as clover, for instance, I think the better | poisonous substance incorporated in the claw. 
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BAD REPORT FROM FRIEND MALONE. 
EES all dead, friend Root. You can make 
room for Blasted Hopes this spring. Out of 


231 colonies last fall in our township there | 


won't be 50 that will pull through the winter, 
though 1 must confess that the trouble is 
inostly carelessness. This winter beats the winter 
of 1880, bad. I have 8 colonies in a clamp, and have 
iost 18 out of 30 on the summer stands. 
Oakley, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1885. Wm. MALONE. 


ONLY 3 LEFT ‘OUT OF 26. 


I went into winter quarters with 26 good colonies; 
to-day I have three left, and about 300 combs, some | 


Langstroth and American. This was the honey- 
dew, and nothing else. Those that had old honey- 
from the year before are all right now. 

shall I take to fill my boxes with bees? 


June, and now I've lost about all my bees; and 
when summer comes the worms will be hard to 
keep out. 
do, to make a start again. 
Jewett, Ohio., Feb. 28, 1885. 
Friend S8., you can fill your hives from the 
three you have left; but you would get 
along a little faster if you had afew more, 
and it may be best for you to purchase a few. 
Instructions for building up are given in the 


F. SHILLING. 


A BC book, and our back volumes contain | 
many reports of those who have built Se 
] 


with wonderful rapidity from avery sma 
number, after heavy losses in the winter. 


ALL DEAD BUT ONE. 


I took the frames out of the upper story, and fill- | 
ed them with rags, about four inches thick, and with | 
planks around them (except in front, which was to | 


the south-east). I thought they were all right, but 


the winter took all but one. 


some molasses, which I gave them in the fall, in the 
middle frames, and sealed honey in two of the out- 
side frames. 
but some had lost several before I had lost all mine. 
I shall try again. 

GETTING SPIDER-PLANT SEED TO SPROUT. 


I divided the spider-plant seed with five who have | 


frames, but not a single grain sprouted. 
F. SLEFKER. 
Campbellton, Mo., March 2, 1885. 


Friend 8., packing the bees up with rags, | 
and fixing them up with planks and all sorts 
of protection, is only time wasted, when the, | 


amount of stores is insufficient, and I judge 


it was insufficient, or of poor quality, with | 
t y Don’t use | 
molasses, or any thing of the sort, for winter | 


the seven colonies that you lost. 


feed, but give them granulated sugar until 


they have sealed stores on both sides, behind | 


and before, and overhead and under foot ; 


and then when a blizzard comes and lasts | 


for five or six weeks, they can not possibly 
miss their stores.—Your spider-plant seed 
will probably come up yet. It is a queer 
grower. It has acted very slow and slug- 
gish in coming up in the greenhouse with 
us, but we have finally got a pretty good lot of 
plants by waiting some time for its slow 
motions. 


What plan | 
T have no | 
spare money to do this, as I lost my property last | 


Please tell me what is best for me to | 


Two had no honey; | 
two had honey in the outside frames, and two had | 


I have not heard from others lately, | 


| A COMPLAINT THAT GLEANINGS COMES TOO OFTEN. 
| Last spring found me with 150 swarms of Italian 
hybrid bees in Langstroth hives, increasing during 
| summer to 175 swarms, and about 700 Ibs. surplus 
| honey, mostly extracted, from one and two pound 
sections incomplete, or imperfectly filled. During 
the drought of summer they were fed liberally with 
sugar syrup, and by that means were made strong 
for work on fall flowers, and stored ample supply 
for winter, and a very small surplus; but, about 
| 40° froze to death the last half of February, and 
| many more are so weak that they will either die or 
| are too much reduced to do more than build them- 
| selves up for another winter. The general failure 
of the honey crop all over the country, except it 
may be in one or two remote localities, followed as 
| itis by unprecedented low prices, causes me to turn 
away from apiculture with disgust, and Ido not 
care to be reminded of the business every 15 days 
by anew GLEANINGS. The whole thing is “ glean- 
ings’ indeed, and of the leanest, thinnest kind. I 
don’t want to think of it. Send the paper the re- 
mainder of the year (Aug. next) to —— ——. 
Quincy, Ill., Mar. 4, 1885. J.D. WALDO. 
Friend W., I know your experience has 
| been a little discouraging, but you have re- 
| ported for only two seasons. Very likely 
|; your next season would place you away 
| above board. But if you prefer not to try it 
any longer, it is all right, and we will send 
|} GLEANINGS to another address. But, my 
| friend, before closing may I remind you that 


| all kinds of business have their vicissitudes? 
| Lines of industry like bees, dependent on 
ithe weather or other accidental circum- 
| stances, porhons have more ups and downs 

than some others; but at the same time 
| there is alsoa po of greater results. 

You rather make light of our plan of glean- 
ing; but I suppose you know that these very 
| gleanings, many of them, tell of single small 
apiaries yielding a larger income than large 
farms. Facts from actual experience are 
needed to bring out the truth of any science 
| or industry; and this very letter of yours is 

an important factor in the general fund of 
knowledge. Iam inclined to think we shall 
| hear from you again, even if you do sell out. 
| Sooner or later you will long for the “merry 
| hum’ once more. 


One-half of the bees in this section are dead, and 
| most of the rest more or less diseased. 
Hudson, Mich., Mar. 12, 1885. J.C. DICKINSON. 


HONEY-DEW FOR WINTER STORES. 

About 90 per cent of the bees that went into win- 
ter with honey-dew, are dead, as far as I can learn 
(and about 75 per cent of the bees with white clover 
honey to winter on are alive). This is not very 
satisfactory, but it proves honey-dew to be poison- 
ous as a winter food for bees. There are not bees 
enough left in this county for seed, which will 
make honey scarce next year. C. J. CLARK. 

Bowling Green, O., March 11, 1885. 


OUTDOOR WINTERING VERSUS CELLAR WINTERING. 
| Bees have wintered very poorly here, more have 
| died than in any winter for a long time. I think 
| more than half the bees are dead in this neighbor- 
hood, and I feel safe in saying that the bees that 

have wintered outdoors with good protection are 

coming out better than those wintered in cellar or 
| house. Some of our most experienced bee-raisers 
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are having the poorest luck, and I think it is the re- | 
sult of extracting honey from the brood-chamber | 
during the honey season, and trying to supply na- | 


ture with syrup. SYLVESTER COOK. 
Cox's Miils, Ind. 
Friend C., extracting the stores from the 
brood-chamber, and leaving nothing, is cer- 
tainly very bad policy; but if we take out the 


honey and give them sugar instead, before | 


cold weather sets in, I think we are ahead 
of nature. 
with nature, and with the wants of the bees. 
God has placed us here on this earth to im- 
prove on nature, or, if you choose, to assist 
and develop nature. Bees in hollow trees, 
where nature has full sway, do not by any 
means winter successfully. 


A 16-YEAR-OLD BOY BEE-KEEPER, AND THE REASON 
WHY HIS HOPES ARE NOT BLASTED. 


Iam a boy only sixteen years of age, and so of | 


course I do not know any thing about bees. I com- 
meneced last season with 2 colonies; increased to 4, 
and took about 5 lbs. of honey. I put them into 
winter quarters about Nov. 20, with lots of honey, 
and to-day I find but one alive. How is that for 
cellar wintering? But in spite of all this, we have 


got plenty of price lists, and girls too, in this part of | 
Minnesota, so our neighborhood is not so cold as 
friend Smith's and Pasley’s. 

Atwater, Minn., March 10, 1885. 

I suppose, Seth, the reason why you are 
still cheerful is, that the plenty of price lists | 
te mention tell you where bees can be 
y 


Seru WINQUIST. 


ought cheaply, and those girls do their part 
by making any boy feel ashamed of himself 


if he attempts to put_ on a long face, or tries | 
to look any thing like blasted hopes, with | 


the world all before him. God bless the 
— as wellas the boys! There are battles 
yefcre them to fight; but with the help of 
Him whose strong arm never fails, the end 
shall be victory. 

50 SAVED OUT OF 70. 

Many bees have perished during the winter. Out 
of 70 colonies I have about £0 left. Many that had 
2,5,or 10, report all dead, others pretty nearly all 
gone. Even some noted bee-keepers have lost 
heavily. I lost four in your chaff hives; had plenty 
honey; think they were smothered by snow. They 
had a good fly the other day; had dysentery badly. 
I had taken the pollen out, but I think it will be the 
last time I'll do so. Your reversible frame, I think, 
takes the lead for the present. S. H. BOLTON. 

Stanley, Ohio. 

Friend B., you say four in chaff hives had 
plenty of honey. 
ey > may have been honey-dew honey, may 
it not? If any one has had bees die in 
chaff hives, when fed up heavily on a syrup 
made of granulated sugar, and the feeding 
done during warm weather, I should like to 
hear the particulars. Ido not believe that 
removing the pollen had any thing to do 
with your losses; that is, I do not believe it 
made them worse. 

ONLY 6 LEFT OUT OF 24. 

My report for winter of 1885 is this: Fall count, 
20 colonies and four nuclei; spring count, 6 colonies. 
This is a little bad, but yet I am not discouraged; 
will try it again. A. L. LINDLEY. 

Jordan, Jay Co., Ind., March 14, 188). 


Our methods should harmonize | 


| count, principally from white clover. 


flowers. 


Now, this “ plenty of hon- | 


HEAVY LOSSES IN CANADA, 

Iam sorry to report that bees have not wintered 
wellin this part of Canada (Ridgeway is situated on 
the line of the G. T. Railway, 18 miles from Niagara 
Falls, and 12 miles from Buffalo, N. Y.). Lam un 
able, at present, to tell you just what the losses 
have been in other parts of the province; but | 
should not be surprised to learn that they have 
been severe. Ihave taken some trouble to “take 
stock” of this vicinity, and find the loss about 6) 
per cent. Dysentery is quite prevalent, although 
some have died from other causes. My yield this 
last season was about 86 lbs. of comb honey, spring 
Basswood 
yielded sparingly, but we had a good flow from fal! 
J. F. DUNN, 

Ridgeway, Ont., March 12, 1885. 

ONLY 2 LEFT OUT OF Ii. 

My report for this spring is not very flattering. | 

have two swarms left out of 17. The honey was 


/ mostly eaten up in the brood-chamber, but plenty 
_in other parts of the hive. 


They were all dry in- 
side the hives, but I think the cause of their dying 
was that they ate all the honey in the cluster, and 


' the weather was so cold that they could not get to 


other parts of the hive to get honey. The weather 
has been very cold here—c6° below zero, and some 


days an average of from 16 to 1S° below. Inclosed 


| please find my order for a wax-extractor, for you 


can plainly see that I am in need of one. 
E. W. OSBURN. 

North Adams, Mich., March 13, 1885. 

Friend O., we are glad to sell you a wax- 
extractor, but I would advise you to be not 
hasty in melting up your good combs. By 
and by you will get the mastery over this 
wintering trouble, and then your good combs 
will be needed. They will keep a lifetime. 
if properly cared for. 

CHAFEF-PACKED HIVES NO BETTER THAN COMMON 
ONES. 

There isa great mortality among the bees in this 
locality this winter. Every one 1 have heard from 
has met with a partial, and many of them a total 
loss. The winter has been unusually severe on the 
little fellows, from some cause or other. I have 
lost Sout of 17. I see no great difference between 
the chaff and common hives. Some, as strong stock 
as I have, I did nothing to in the fall; some in chaff 
are very weak, whilst all have honey. It will re- 
quire care and attention to bring them through. 

JOHN COULTER, SR. 

Oxford, Ohio, March 16, 1885. 

Ido not be in haste, friend C., to draw con- 
clusions, especially with so small a number 
of bees. If your bees are put away as direct- 
ed in the A B C_ book, I am inelined to 
think the losses will not be very heavy. 


DEAD IN CHAFF HIVES, BUT ALIVE IN SIM- 
PLICITY. 

Can you give me an idea of what is the matter 

with my bees? I have lost 10 colonies in chaff hives, 

while the bees in Simplicity hives, with a little chaff 


ALL 


| over them, are all right, and in as good shape as 


when put up in the fall. They have plenty of 
stores, but the koney is bad—nearly all honey-dew. 
Do you think the honey-dew killed them? I have 
made candy from granulated sugar, and fed those | 


| have left. The chaff hives’ had cushions and loose 
| chaff over them, and the full width of entrance left 
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open. Several bee-keepers here have lost their en- 

tire apiary in the last six weeks; others one-half. 

Outlook seems to show very few live bees for 

spring in this locality. E. F. WiLcox. 
La Grange, O., Feb. 19, 1885. 


Friend W., I should say it was the honey- | 
dew that killed them, without question ; but 
| confess myself unable to give any explana- | 


tion as to why the bees in Simplicity hives 
should have fared better. Were their stores 
exactly the same as the others’? We re- 
member your locality as one where honey- 
dew was plentiful. I think stores of sugar 
syrup in place of the honey-dew would have 
saved them. See the report from your 
neighbor Dan White, in another column. 


“Wherefore Hanun took David's servants, and 
shaved them, and cut off their garments in the 
inidst hard by their buttocks, and sent them away.” 
-[. CHRON. 19:4. 


That is just as we bee-keepers feel here in Harri- 
rison Co., this spring, for the bees come up missing. 
| will give you a report of 5 apiaries. 


ling, 28 in fall; 2left. Hines, 50in fall; half gone, 
last report. Self, 12 in fall; 4 yet. 


So let the wide world wag as it will, 
We'll bee gay and happy still. 


Jewett, O., Mar. 20; 1885. DAVID LUCAS. 


"REPORES ENCOURAGING. 


FROM 56 TO 76, ‘AND 700) LBS. OF HONEY. 
AST year was my first year’s experience with 
~ bees. The bees that I have got do not belong 
tome. I am working them on shares. Last 
spring I started with 56 colonies, which I in- 
creased to 74. I extracted about 7000 lbs. of 
honey. We have very good indications of a good 
honey season this year. 
on the 2d inst. Bees were gathering pollen very 
rapidly on the 4th inst. We had some very hard 
weather here lately. ~The snow fell 3'4 inches deep; 
on the 12th inst. the wind was from the north-east, 
consequently the snow blew in and blocked up the 
entrances, but I cleaned them out. Would it have 











ve 


hurt them to have left ihem alone until the snow | 


melted, which it did in about 48 hours? My bees are 
in Simplicity hives. F. S. ELDER. 
Lake Village, Ark., Feb. 19, 1885. 


Friend E., the snow around the entrance | 


will do no harm. no matter how long it is 
left. The snow is so loose and porous, that 


the air always gets through in sufficient | 
i the snow | 
may stir the bees up, and do harm. | 


quantities. Disturbing or brushin 
away 
Don't meddle with the snow. 


EK. SANDFORD’S REPORT. 


I went into winter quarters with 73 colonies—6 nu- | 
clei and 30 rather weak; all seem to have wintered | 
very well, with the usual amount of dead bees in| 
I wintered mostly on 10 frames, | 
1 use the 10-frame Sim- | 


each colony. 
whether weak or strong. 
plicity hive; and in fixing for winter I took off the 
enameled cloth and put on a very thin muslin, and 


that so late that they could not wax or seal it before | 
cold weather. I then filled the top story with corn | 


silks, well pressed down, leaving the entrance 8x; 
open. The advantages this method of packing has 
over cushions are, there are no crevices, causing 


Mr. Cavin, 60 | 
in fall; spring, 0. Montear, 70 in fall; 2 left. Shil- 


I saw drones in our apiary | 


| too much direct ventilation, by which one of our 
most learned and scientific bee-men in this neigh- 
| borhood has lost heavily this winter. So far this 
' has been a hard winter on bees. I know of but two 


who have not lost heavily. This is my first report. 
Nokomis, Il., Mar. 6, 1885. 


E. SANDFORD. 


FROM 25 TO 40, AND 2770 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I must say a word for my bees. Last April, when 
IT returned from Florida, | found them all alive but 
two colonies, 25 in all, generally in good condition. 
Bee-men in general complained of the season being 
| very poor. As for myself, 1 have no reason to com- 
| plain. I extracted 1740 Ibs.; comb honey, 1030 Ibs., 
| which makes 111 Ibs. and a fraction to the colony, 
| spring count. From one-half to two-thirds of my 

honey the past season was made from red clover; 
| the rest from white clover, our only source of honey 

in this part of the State. I have increased the past 
| season to 40 colonies, all strong, and full of honey at 
this writing. J. F. MILLER. 

Millersburg, Ky., Feb. 23, 1885. 


| 


MY REPORT FOR 1884. 

We commenced the season with 6 colonies, and in- 
creased to 18; sold 4 of them for $50.00 before we ex- 
| tracted any, and from the 14 that were left we ex- 
| tracted a little over 1200 lbs., so we have now 14 to 
| commence with this year. How do you think this 

will do for a beginner? Mrs. P. H. HALL. 

Luling, Texas, March 16, 1885. 
Tiptop, my friend. 
ONLY ONE LOST OUT OF 80. 
I have lost only one colony out of eighty. My 
bees are in the best condition I ever had them at 
| this time of the season. MAD TALBERT. 
Morristown, Ind., Mar. 9, 1885. 


ONLY TWO LOST OUT OF 75. 

Bees in this section are faring rather hard this 
winter. I have lost only 2 out of 75, up to date, but 
I hear that many around here have lost heavily, 
_ while others have lost all. N. CASE. 
Orangeville, O., March 9, 1885, 


A GOOD REPORT FROM MISSOURI. 

To-day I examined four swarms of my bees to get 
them to rearing drones; some are rearing brood, 
and one had sealed brood. I never saw bees in finer 
condition, nor stronger, so early in the spring. 1 
have 35 colonies, all are alive, and took a good fly 
to-day. Bees are packed in chatf, and no dead col- 
onies. I shall run 100 nuclei for queens this sum- 
mer, and more if needed. G. A. BEECH. 

Quitman, Mo., Feb. 27, 1885. 


~— NOYES AND QUERIES. 

















A QUESTION FOR FRIEND DOOLITTLE. 
N GLEANINGS, Feb., 1885, Mr. G. M. Doolittle, in 
his article on comb honey, says he puts 5 or 6 
frames of empty comb for a new swarm. What 
does he do with the remainder of the space? 
Does he put in the remainder of the frames 
empty, or does he put in division-boards? An an- 
swer would greatly oblige. I consider Feb. Ist No. 
of GLEANINGS worth the price fora whole year. 
Set me down as a life subscriber. E. W. JAMES. 

Summit Grove, Ind., March 9, 1885. 

(Thank you, friend J. I presume friend D. meant 
to use a division-board; but if the colony were large 
enough, and needed more room, I think he would 
put in more empty combs. Will he please answer?) 
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“He that taketh not this: -ORORS, | and “fotloweth after nie, is not | Fie 
0: 38. | quantities, 


worthy of me. —MatrT. 


“VIALELON’S NEW (PAC TORY AEREADY STARTED. 
The following is at hand just as we go to press: < 
My new factory is just completed, andl have steamed up 


this morning, andl am again in running order, ex¢ept for | f : a : : 
Bi | every thing, unless itis afew orders, for edd-sized 


sections. -L. VFALLOK 


Bayou Goula, La., March 23, 1885. 
That is what I call business, friend V. Such en- 
ergy deserves onpouragement, does: it not, boys? 


‘, R. ISHAM, Peori ia, N: Y. sends us samples of 
some very nice wooden separators, about 1-16 inch 
thick. These‘ separators, he states, aré cut from 
well-seasoned lumber, 
straight. The prices of these separators aré 50 cts. 
per 100, or $4.00 per 1000. ' 

STINGLESS BEES. 

THE newspapers get hold of these about once in 
so often, for a sensation, and ‘then’ the item goes 
the rounds. These bees do not amount to any thing. 
They have been carefully tested; and although it is 
true, they do not sting, it is also true that they do 


| will be 6,5 


BUDDING AND PRUNING KNIVES. 
We have just addéd to our counter store, knives 
for the above purpose, made by the celebrated 


' Northfield Knife Co., expressly for us. We have 


three pruners and one budding-knife. The heay) 
est pruner, which has @ metal plate on the ower 
end, and is heavy éhough to drive a&-pretty g601 
| sized naif, is 75 ct8. The next size to this above ix 
| 85, and‘ the ‘smallest 25 cts. Budding‘knife, 25 ts 
If wanted by mail, the postage on the above knives 
5, 3, and 5 ets. respectively.’ My name is 


_ put on the blade of each knife, and FT do not hesitate 
_ to guarantee them’ equal’ to any thing made, as to 


_ steel and temper. 


iC We aré enabled tO. give th 
above low prices because we ‘buy them in large 


BUSIN PY Av THE “PRESENT ‘DATE.’ 
1 AM glad to be able to say, ‘that although we have 


| been a little behind, we have naw, caught up, on 


sections, which have been. delayed on account ot 


| the difficulty in getting lumber sufficiently season 
| ed fast enough. As we have now fine weather, by 
| the time this reaches you we hope to have eyery 
| order clear up. Well, as we are so much,abreast ot 
' the season, we extend'the discounts on foundation- 


and will therefore. keep | 


mills, sections, and comb fdn., 10percent from list 


' prices, until our next issue. Beeswax is stilldow, 


compared with former seasons, probably, omc 


_ what, on aecount of the loss of so.many'bees. May 


be we shall be enabled to carry the above discounts 
through the entire season. We will if we ean;. but 


| demand and supply must regulate the matter. 


not gather any honey of any account. There is no | 


rose without its thorn. 
MAIL, EXPRESS, OR’ FREIGHT. 


WHEN making an addition to an order you have 


previously made, or when referring to something 


THE NEW WEEKLY “CANADIAN BEE-JOURNAL.” 

We have long expected that friend Jones woul 
be obliged to publish a bee-journal, sooner or later, 
but we did not quite expect it would start out to be 


| a weekly bee-journal - at the outset, So it is, how- 


you have had or ordered, please: state whether by | 
mail, express, or freight, for a separate set of | 
clerks are employéd on each department, and much | 


time will be saved by saying how you ordered the | 
: | weekly instead of every two weeks.-'We want to work in un 


goods sent. ti , 


OUR OWN. APIARY. 
Ww Bare happy to. say that our apiarist, Mr. Wm. 


ever. We have the following from friend Jones 


to-day: 

We suppose that you have, of course, heard that we are go 
ing to have a‘ CANADIAN BRR- jouRNAL. Canadian bee- keeper 
have been at us \pocssently to start oa oe for many years pas! 
and we have at last decided to try it. It will consist of same 
number of.pages,as yqurs, and. at’same price. There will lx 
half the number of pate sin each number, but it will issued 


son with all our brotheér-publisheys.. We know that we can 
with you. We intend pu ublishing. first issue about thefir-t o! 


April. ) i. D, A, JONES & CQ. 


Kimber;has gone thus far: with his 198 colonies, 
with the loss of only 7. With reasonably fair weath- | 


er, the probability is we shall not lose any more. 


The evidence is heavily in favor of stores of granu- | 
lated sugar. Neighbor H. has lost nearly half of | 


his River,Apiary, and we think it was owing almost 
entirely to the stores of honey-dew honey. 


A JOURNAL ON CARP CULTURE. 
A NEAT little sheet comes to us from the neigh- 


Beeton, Ontario, March 14, 1885. 
In friend Jones's prospectus we find thé following 


sensible remarks: 


Though it may ultimatély prove a source of fair recompens« 
for the amount of labor expended, it wi}l be same years before 
it does so, and you all know that itis not a pleasant prospec! 
to look forward to, that of avorking for years for nothing 
We do not enter the field expecting to “ make money,” but 
for the sole purpose of a the prond position which 


| apiculture has attaiped in the Dominicp of Canada, and fo: 


boring town of Akron, O., entitled, National Journal | 


of Carp Culture. There is a real want for a journal 
on carp culture, and we gladly welcome the new 


comer among dur rural class journals. The abund- | 
' his winters in giving lectures before farmers’ insti- 


ance of beautiful springs in the vicinity of Akron 


would, we should suppose, give wonderful facilities | 
/ nected with agriculture. The book is not only « 


for making carp-ponds, especially in keeping the 


water at a uniform level the year round; for these | 
soft-water springs of Summit County are, as a rule, | 
| the farm, especially to the preparation of the soil, 
| manures, etc. Mr. Terry reminds me a good deal 0! 


never-failing. I presume the editor has, of course, 
a pond or ponds of his own, in order that he may | 
give us the benefit of his practical experience in the 
new industry, but I do not find any mention of it in | 
this first number. 


the ee age of the better advancing the allied interests of al! 
engaged in the busine son 


THE ABC OF POTATO CULTURE. 

Tuts is to be a book of 50 or 60 pages, size and 
style of the ABC book. It is written by Mr. T. B. 
Terry, the successful farmer and potato-grower 0! 
the State of Ohio. Mr. Terry is employed most o! 


tutes, and he is always authority on any thing con- 
valuable one to potato-growers, but a great part 0! 


it applies to the management of almost any crop 01 


| friend Hutchinson's early writings. He is emphat- 
ically opposed to farmers investing largely in com- 


| mercial fertilizers, new-fangled seeds, and, to # 
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considerable extent, in new - fangled machinery. 
His advice is, to make your own fertilizers on the 
‘arm. Take good care of that which you have al- 
ready; make two blades of grass grow (or two pota- 
toes, if you choose) where one grew before. Make 
the most of what you have got; and when you get a 
ittle money ahead, then try the novelties cautious- 
y, if you have a mind to. Price of the book, 35 cts.; 
by mail, 40 cts. We expect to have it ready to mail 
by May 1. 


ORDERING HEAVY MERCHANDISE BY EXPRESS. 

TROUBLES. have already commenced in this di- 
rection. 
friends order 500 or 1000 section boxes by express. 
Well, unless.the order goes to the South, and in the 





Almost every day one or more of the | 


majority of eases it does not, we know before the 


voods are started that the express charges will bea 
great deal more than the goods are worth—some- 
times more than double. What shall we do—write 


being told that the one who ordered knew his own 
business, and would thank us to ship as directed, or 


| Indiana will meet on Wednesday, 


and explain before shipping, and take the risk of | 4 pri], 1885, at 10 o'clock A. M., and 2 o'clock 


shall we obey orders, and then have the sender re- | 


fuse to take the goods because the charges are so 
much more than he expected, leaving us to-pay the 
enormous sum ourselves? 
of ways, but none of them always meet with ap- 
proval. 
that is very heavy, and on account of particular 
circumstances are willing to pay charges a good 


We have tried all sorts | 
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but the cap, or top-story, must ey down over the 
upper half of the frames. Now, when the bees 
build fins of comb from the upper part of the frames 
to this cap, or half-story, what are you going to do 
when you want to take off said cap? Heddon's ar- 
rangement, and the one we are making, seem to me 
to be the only practical devices yet submitted, al- 
though the number sent in is hundreds. One thing 
more: Whatever device is adopted should permit us 


| to use both frames and hives already in use, and 
| should be so it can be attached to the frame without 
| nails or screws, or boring more than one hole at each 


end-bar. This would rule out friend Heddon's ar- 
rangement, but our own would fill the bill. 


WE have to-day, March 30, 62 34 subscribers. 





CONVENTION NOTICES, 


association of North-Western 
the &th day of 
P. M.,in 
the jury-room at the Court-House, in Laporte, Ind, 
FAHNESTOCK, SEC, 


The bee-keepers’ 


On account of the prevalence of smallpox in the 
city of St. Joseph, Mo., the semi-annual meeting of 


| the Western Bee- Keepers’ Association well be held 


| at the Court-house in eet eee Mo., Fig ty 23 


If when you want something by express | 


deal more than the thing is worth, if you will so, 


state it it will make our duty plain and easy. 
instanee, suppose you say, in ordering 500 sections 
by express, ‘‘I know the charges on these goods 
will be fearful, but [want them for a particular 
pur pose, and am willing to stand it.” You see, we 
do not know whether you are posted in ordering 
goods, and know just what you are about, or 
whether you said express charges without thinking 
or knowing that such bulky goods are never sent by 
express unless some special contingency demands 
that they should be on hand instantly, without re- 
gard to cost. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES, AGALN. 


For 


' one. 


It pains me to see so many working on this mat- | 


ter, and taking the trouble to send me models not 
only of what has already been done, but working on 


something that has been ruled out by universal con- | 


sent. 


For instance, a great part of the whole num- 


ber are for using frames at fixed distances from | 


each other, whereas’ the majority of bee-keepers 


have decided that fixed distances can not be toler- | 


ated. Another class have an arm, of wire or met- 


i- i-8d 


al attached to each of the four corners of the frame. | 
I believe this has been decided by universal consent 


to be too much machinery. Another class hitch the 


arrangement to the top-bar, which is simply nailed | 


in the end of the end-bar. 


If you use a reversing | 


device, it needs to be attached to the end-bar, for | 


obvious reasons. 


Still others send us something | 


that will mash the bees, or cut them in two across | 


the rabbet. 


T should rule out all these. Another | 


large class propose having a supporting-arm half | 
way down the frame, and the rabbet or strip of met- | 
al fixed half way down the end of the hive to hold | 


it. This is old and discarded, but it comes up in 
new forms several times a day. Our friends of the 
B. B. J. come the nearest to making this practicable 
by making the bottom story of the hive half depth. 
Frames can be handled very well in such a hive: 


‘ 


and 24, 1885. . M. CRANDALL 


The Elbert Co. bee-keepers will hold their next 
meeting in the Grange Hall, at Bowman, Ga., April 
4, 1885. All interested are invited to attend and 
make the meeting as interesting as possible. 

W. R. HENDRICKS, Pres. J. A. DILLASHAW, Sec. 


The Linwood Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Rock Elm Center, Wis., in Condit's Hall, 
May 4, 188, at 10 4. mM. Allinterested are cordiaily 
invited to attend, and make the meeting a profitable 
Prominent bee-kee pers are expect ted. 

B. J. THOMPSON, SEC. 


The second annual meeting of the Western New 
York and Northern Pa. Bee- Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Cuba, N. Y., Tuesday, May 4, 1885. 
very large attendance is anticipated, as many prom- 
inent bee-keepers are located in this territory, 
and are members of the organization. 

W. A. SHEWMAN, Sec'y. 


: x. a 2 
‘ * pg ry a ‘+ 
ONE-PIECE, V-GROOVE. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
They took first premium at Michigan State Fair 
last September. Every apiarist who uses them 
once wants no other. Will send two samples by 
mail for 4 cts. postage, or 1000, 414, for $4.00. Regu- 
lar price is $4.50; per 5000, $21; per 10,000, $40. Send 

for circular, ete. Address 
BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO., 
Berlin Hights, Erie Co., 0. ‘ 


PLEASANT-VALLEY APIARY. 


ALBINO AND GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 
Untested, after June 1 to October 
Per one-half dozen.. RS eo bak wee tS a 
Tested, Each.. it tindknes 
Select Tested, large and Light-colored.. eae te haere 
Full Colonies in Langstroth or eis hives 8 > 
Nucleus Colonies (no queen), two-frame.. 
*  Three-frame ....... 3 OD 

Safe arrival guaranteed, and all orders filled on 
short notice, or money returned. Golden Italian 
Queens, reared in my home yard of over 70 full 
colonies (all pure), and the Albinos in my distant 
Apiary. Our winters are long and severe; my 
strains have stood the test of hardiness, as I have 
always wintered on summer stands, and have not 








| lost a single colony in the past 4 years. Sample of 


my large light-colored workers sent for 10 cents. 
Address E. Lu. WESTCOTT, 
FAIR HAVEN, RUTLAND 00., VT. 
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BEESWAX. 


Made into Given foundation on shares or for cash, 
on faveravic terins. Best machinery, experienced 
hands. Western bee-keepers, please take notice; 
save freight or delay, and secure an article as good 
as any for all purposes. OHN 
7-12db Bradford, Chickasaw Co., lowa. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PARISH, LA. 
We are at this date (March 16) sending out tested 
queens. By the Ist of April will be able to supply 
all demands for untested by return mail, from our 
choicest strains. Tested, $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00. Un- 
tested, $1.00. Special rates to dealers on '4 doz. and 
dozen orders. 


OLD TYPE KOR SALE. 


We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. Fora sample of it, see any number 
of GLEANINGS previous to May 15, 1884. Also 17 lbs. 
of Italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 Ibs. and 
over of “ logotypes;”’ that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating composition; We offer the lot at 20 cts. 
per lb. A. 1. ROOT. Medina, Ohio. 


WANTE STUDENTS, Ladies or gentlemen, 
s to learn PRACTICAL RAILROAD and COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY. Line and instruments fur- 
nished free. Board reasonable. Address 

MR. and MRS. A. R. UNDERHILL, 
itfdb La Grange, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


I ex rect to be able to fur- 
nish , and 3 frame nu- 
clei he" last of May and 
June. Send for 
DAN WHITE, 


New London, 0. oO. 


‘REVERSIBLE | 
Frames, . 





first of 
prices. 


itfdb 
REVERSIBLE FRAME aD 
EIVvEes,* : 
that will fit any Langstroth hive. Sample by mail, 
lise. One set, 8 frames, by mail, 80c. By express, 
40c; $4 per hundred. Also white poplar and bass- 
wood sections. Send for circular. 


0. J. HETHERINGTON & CO., 
7-9-1ld East Saginaw, Mich. 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 


As usual I will have bees to sell by the colony or 
nucleus at reasonable prices. None by the pound 
until about June 1. E, 4. GASTMAN, DECATUR, ILL. 7d 


1879. ITALIAN QUEENS, 1885, % 


For Italian queens in their purity, and that can 
not be excelled; Comb Foundation and supplies 
generally, send for circular. Ss. ahs 
itfdb Kirby's Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 


We make five styles and all sizes, and keep other 
supplies. Sample hundred, 50 cts. Sample and cir- 
cular free. Orders filled promptly. 
jtfd B. WALEER & C0., CAPAC, ST. CLAIR C0., MICH. 


are out of Jan. and Feb. numbers of 1882, of 


which we would like a few copies, and will pay 
10c each for them. A. L. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Simply Send me YourName 
and address, plainly written ona tal card, and I 
will send in return mr creaion : _ ane Lae of Ital- 
ian and Holy- ian Bees and 

j-l0db ¢. MISHLER, ul oNTER, Webbe C0., IND. 


WHO WANTS IT IN APRIL? 


1 to 5000 Ibs. Brood (8%¢xli', or smaller), 
Cemb Foundation, strictly pure wax, made on 
Root’s mill, Oe per }b.; th 

ODEL 


™ Co., 
7-8d Cor. 52d & Jefferson St., Phila, Pa. 


BEES 








A Apr 





7q | Variety. 


BEE CULTURE. 
FOUNDATION, 


Bee-Hives, SECTIONS, &C. 


With a Capacity J 7000 Square Feet 
of Floor, 


We claim the best facilities for furnishing sup- 
plies in the South-east. OUR NEW FACTORY is equip- 
ped with the best and latest improved machinery, 
which enables us to furnish our goods up to the 
times, and will furnish ALL DS AT VERY SONA- 
BLE PRICES. Parties needing supplies would do well 
to see our price list before buying. 


QUEENS and BEES for (885. 
It should be remembered that we are HEADQUAR 
TERS FOR THE ALBINOS, and make a specialty of this 
We also breed from select tt talians. 
Send for circular and price list. 


S. VALENTINE & SON, 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
I 


ARISE to say, to the 
readers Of GLEANINGS, 
that during the coming sea- 
son, Doolittle will rear 
queens from his best Italian 
stock at the following prices: 
U ntested queens, each $ 1.00 
“per doz. 10. 20 

Untested queens reared b 
natural swarming, each art) 
“per doz. $15.00 
Te sted wages. each... 2.00 
a natural 
swarming, each 
Tested queens, 1884 rais- 
ing, sent in May, each 
Extra selected, tw "Or rs 
old, each. . Sena be OO 


If any further informa- 
tion is desired, send ee! hye a Address 
. M. DOOLITTLE, 
‘ Bor enna Onondaya Co, N.Y. 


ittd 


3.00 


5.00 


SAFE INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS GUARANTEED 


By a Dyke’s Safe Introducing and Shipping 
Cage. This cage was well tested last year all over 
the U.S. and Canada, and only one feos of failure 
was received of all the queens sent out 
Prices (safe arrival and introduction guaranteed.) 
In May. In June. After June. 
Untested Italian Queen ; aes | 65 $138 | $110 
Tested 30 2 7h 2 2 
Warranted ‘ " 1 93 1 65 
Or we will send queens in the “safe cage with full 
directions, safe arrival only guaranteed for prices 
=| er on Boot as ueen price list. Best Imported Stock. 
OUL BROOD tht THIS SECTION. We refer to Ist City 
nase of Pomeroy. Catalo; = go giving full particu- 
Jars and pr a free. Sen 
j- ‘-li-d A. DYEE & C0., POMERSY, MEIGS C0., OHIO. 


oY AR-HEEL+APIARIES.+* 
No. Ca.Queers.) ABBOT L. SWINSON, j Me. Ca. Queens. * 
@ Carniolans. > phy stove ~ Cyprians.  ¥ 
x Italians. § Goldsboro, Wayne Co. N.¢.! Syrians. 2 
PRICE OF LAYING ITALIANS May June July to Oct. 
U ntested queens, each “| “s $1 4 #1 60 $1 00 
1g dOz..... 5 00 5 00 
Best tested queens, each. 4 3 00 | 2 50 | 2 00 
¢doz...| 1500; 1200; 1100 
The other races, one- -fourth more. For nuclei, 
add 75 cts. for each L. frame of bees and brood to 
yr iy | of queen. Pure wax foundation, 50 o. aber 
; 50 Ibs. and over, 48 cts. -9-11d 


HE SUCCESS FOUNDATION-FASTENER 
is a recent invention that will be appreciated by 
all eae apiarists. ‘“‘Nothing better can be de- 
sired. H. Dibbern, Milan, lll. “A cron way 
ahead of Che Parker machine.’’—G. M. le, Bor- 
odino, N. ¥. “it takes the cake; the pete = a 
Sth Ce job, as I never saw it before.”’’—Chas. F 
Muth, Cincinnati, O. Correspondence pry supply 
dealers solicited.’ Circulars free. Price of fastener 
for 1-lb. sections, $1.00; for hy 14 lb. to 2 Ib. sec- 
| tions, $1.25. OIWITS & SON, WEST TERSEY, ILL. 7d 
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IMPORTED 


in April, - 
May and June, 
July and August, 
september and October, - - 
No order received for ‘less than 8 queens. isa 
which die in transit will be replaced only if syd back 
in @ letter. CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CC 
Bologna, Italy. 


ftalian (ueens ¢ Hees 


F'or Sale. 


Full colonies in Simplicity hive, L. frame, May, 
$10.00; June, $.800. 

Italian queens from Imported stock. 
in June and after, $1.00; tested, $2.50. 

I send out none but good bees and queens, such 
as lam willing to keep in my own apiary. I have 
been in the business eight years, and am yet to 
have the first dissatisfied customer. Barnes circu- 
lar saws, new and second-hand. 


D. S. BASSETT, 
FARNUMSVILLE, WORCESTER C0., MASS. 


BEECH’S QUEENS 


Warranted Italian queens, from Imported mother. 
May Ist, $1.00; $10.00 per doz. Choice seleet tested 
queens, $3.50. I guarantee as res and satis- 
faction. A. BEE 
j-12db Box 24. Gutta, Noda ay vo. ., Mo. 

15c PER LB.: 


4 § 10 LBS, $1 00. ‘Spider- | 

APE EED, Plant Seed, $2.00 per lb. Simp- 

son Plants, $5.00 per thousand. Must inclose 18¢ 

per lb. for postage. NDREW GURNEY, 

‘10db ‘College Hill, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

A St PPLIE ITALIAN ‘BEE ) QUEENS AN. 
PIARIAN uP IES, HONEY. AN USTHIAL | 

UOMMER VE, Combina- 
‘tok Family crate, doauteare. and Section Rack. 
Circular free. J. W. CLARE, Clarksburg, Monitean C>., Mo. 


IT IS A SUCCESS. 


Rabbits in the apiary will keep the grass and 
weeds down better than a lawn-mower. Circular 
free. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
7-Rdb Port Washington, O. 


SECTIONS. 


Iam selling those beautiful ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE BER- 
LIN SECTIONS at $4 50 per thousand, shipped from 
our factory, which will be a great saving in freight 
to all west of Detroit. Send for free circular, and 
get prices for hives in flat, and made up. Frames, 
Foundation, Smokers, and all useful appliances for 
the apiary. M. H. HUON'T, 
itfdb Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


LYMOUTH ROCK. Will send setting of 13 choice Ply- 
mouth-Rock eggs for $1.00, carefully packed. 
itfdb E. F. W ILCOX, La Grange, Ohio. 


APPLE-TREES, Sars RAGUS ROOTS, 


HARDY CATA ‘LPA-TREES, 


to exchange for Italian and Syrian Queens and 
Bees, or for sale. If you wish ri ere write me 
at once what you have. . NORRIS, 

7-8-9d Cedar Falls, Black Hawk Co., Iowa. 


=. 


- = francs in gold. 
= ¥- “ 


Untested, 


7-10db 

















Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c.a year, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ul. 


| §-7-9-11-13-15d 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE S0UTH 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


 BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Only Steam Factory Erected in the South, Ex- 
clusively for the Manufacture of Hives, Frames, 
Sections, Etec. 


Viallon, and Root Simplicity Hives, Comb Foun- 
dation, Extractors, Smokers, ete. Italian Queens 
and early four-frame nuclei a specialty. Full colo- 
nies in any quantity. For more particulars, and 
»rices, send for my Descriptive Illustrated Cata- 
ogue. Also see ad. in February 1 number. 

Cash market price for wax. 5tfd 


P. L. VIALLON, 


Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La. 


PURE ITALIAN BEES 
Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens a specialty. If 
you intend buying bees or queens this season, send 
for my circular and price list. You will save money 
by so doing. 
c.C. VA UGHN, Columbia, Tenp. 


NOW READY! NOW READY!! 
500 U. §. STANDARD HONEY-EXTRACTORS, 
1000 TOLEDO SMOKERS, 


Both of which took the first premium at Ohio, Indi- 
una and Michigan Tri-State Fair in Sept., 1884. We 
also manufacture and deal in a full line of Apiarian 
Supplies. Send address for circular. 3-9d 


E. T. LEWIS & CO., Toledo, Lucas Co., 0. 


“WS ITALIAN QUEENS. 


6 WABRANTED QUEENS FOR $5.00. 


Write for Circular. J.T. WILSON, 
itfd NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 











FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
4tfd Sole Manufacturers, 
B SPROUT BROOK, ‘MONT. cO., ee BF 


PERS’ SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 


Made from Basswood, 


BAIVES OF’ ALL BIND, 


FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, ETC. 
Send fer Price List to 23tfd 


Smith & Goodell, *3"** Derr & Harris. 


ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Can furnish just as neat, white, smooth, and per- 
fect dovetailed white-poplar sections as there are 
made. Send for sample and prices. 3tfd 


= or Sale! 


Dark leather-colored or light Italian bees and 
queens. Manufacturer of comb foundation. Cash 
for Beeswax. Send for Price List, free. 


E. PETERMAN, 
Waldo, Sheboygan Co., Wis. 
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ITALIAN BEES. 


Dollar Queens and Nucleus Swarms specialties, 
from June 1, to Oct. 1. 500 customers say my strain 
of Italians surpass every thing. Foundation from 
clean yellow wax furnished as low as it can be 
made. Send for Circular to 5-7-9-11-13-15d 

W. H. PROCTOR, Fairhaven, Vt. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
BEE-BOOKS, & LE CONTE PEAR-TREES 
FOR SALE. 


One. pear-tree sent postpaid for 40 cents. 
2tfd T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


ESTED QUEENS, €2.00. 
clei, $3.50 and $4.50. 
$3.00. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR 
ITALIAN and CYPRIAN QUEENS 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother 
(Jones's importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; 
in June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, 
in May, $2.00; in June and after, $1.50. Italian 
queens from imported mother (Root’s importation), 
after May lth, $1.00. I have had experience in 
breeding queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order 
now, and pay when you want queens. 

afhaaress W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., 
Seneca, Newton Cor, Mo. 


ie Pisce SECTIONS, Dovetail: 


HIVES OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES: 


FRAMES, SHIPPING - CRATES, WIRE 
NAILS, ETC. : 
Send for circular and price list before purchasing. 
MILLER BROS & CD., 
Dryden, Mich. 





Untested, $1.00. 4-frame nu- 
Mississippi wax-extractor, 
stfd 


5-7-9 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seem to be so much pleased with the 
goods, we have succeeded in getting another still 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 
wire cloth in the world. Please bear in mind that 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1‘, cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire remnant just as it is put up. We have now 
in stock the following pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next issue will 
show what remains. 
Width, 8 inches.—3 rolls containing respectively 50, 50, 
60 A uare teet. 
dth0 inches. 
ena? 75 square feet. 
Width, 11 inches.—One roll, containing 80 square feet 
Width 12 inches.—2 rolls, containing respectively, 90 
se pare feet. 
Vidth, 16 inches.—1 roll containing 139 square feet 
Ww idth’ 20 ine hes. = roll, containing 150 square feet. 
Width; 22 inches.—2 rolls, containing respectively, 
a 2 usre feet. 
dth, 26 inches.—5 rolls, containing respectively, 215, 
ae. oA, and 216 square feet. 
~ Width, 28 inches.—1 roll, containing 264 square feet. 
Width, 38 inches.—4 rolls, containing respectively, 316, 300, 290, 
and 316 square feet. 
Width, 40 =e hes.—3 rolls, containing respectively, 320 and 
wes “ uare fee 
th, 42 ine # s.—One roll, containing 245 square feet. 


A. I, ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


and 
# rolls, containing respectively 72, 70, 65, 


and 100 


and 


210, 


250, 


Bee-Hives and Supplies. 


We have remodeled our machinery, and can fill 
orders on short notice. If wanted, odd sizes made. 
Send orders now before the rush comes. We have 
a large stock on hand now. We give 3 per cent dis- 
count till Feb. 1. Price list free. 

B. J. MILLER & CoO.., 
Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind, 


2-12d 





Early and Good! ITALIAN QUEENS & NULLEL 


TESTED. AND UNTESTED QUEENS, RAISED 
ONLY FROM THE BES IMPORTED 
AND HOME-BRED STOCK. 

U ntested Queens, April and a 
ye June and after 
Tested iveens, April and May 
ne June and after 
Dozen rates on application. 
3-frame nuclei, with lots of bees, June and after 3 00 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Order early. 
W. J. ELLUSON, 
Statebuig, Suané, r Cars 8. Cc. 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND HONEY. 


Bee-keepers, please see my advertisement in 
GLEANINGS for Nov. 15, 1884, , Dage 760, and order at 
onee. Two dozen Og $1.00, tpaid. Address 
4tfdb JNO. W » MART: eR ENWOOD DEFOT. VA. 


_ BEE-HIVES, 
ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


Bee - Keepers’ ‘Supplies Generally. 
Price List Sent Free. 
J. J. HURLBERT, 
Lyndon, Whiteside Co..Tll. 


Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens, = 


0 8) ® 
FOR SATE. 
ane 6) For terms, address 4-5-7-9d ® 


= 8. D. MCLEAN, COLUMBIA, MAURY C0., TENNESSEE. ) 
PATENT 
FOUNDATION 
MILLS io sis 
W.C.PELHAM 
MAY SVILLE,K Y. 


5-Td 


1-11 Imo 


Ne) 





———e 


Basswood-Trees. 


oS: 59 per 100 
1.50 per 100 
Mountain-ash, or hamental, 8 to 5 feet, 10 ets. apiece. 


Basswood-trees 1 to3 feet high, -  - 
Hard-maple trees, 3to5 feet high, -  - 


SNRY WORTH, 
Borodino,- ‘Onondaga Co., N. ¥. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ~ 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS, F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ Itt fd 


ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


LANGSTROTH AND | BROOD AND ibe 
CHAFF HIVES, | FRAMES, 
SHIPPING - CRATES, WIRE NAILS, ETC., 
Send for Circular. 

GEO. WHEELE®, weet A eiuw oman C0., N. Y. 


Address 
itfd 


ETC. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. Sce advertisement in 
another column, 8btfd 
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June 
Ist tos 
$2.26 


May 


1.60 


| 1.00 


Get Goop 
{\D QUEENS, or EGGS OF THOSE POPULAR 
Should not 
(WYANDOTTE {FOWLS,) 
may new cir- 
cular. and 
Price List, sent free to all a elcanss Send your 
address, plainly written, to J.C, BOWMAN, 
6-7-9-11d wor th Lima, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
rested queens $2.59 
| ntested queens <4 r | 
ees per po 
Nuclei per comb of 4000 
bees and brood 5} 1.26 2) 
silverhull buckwheat, $1. 2») we ighe l. 
circular free. 


PORTL txustoata Cc a Mic H. 


j-itfd 


AKOTA-RED POTATOFS. 
mail, porivsidalor 50 cts. Supply limited. 
JE. BRISTOL, Harpersville, Broome Co., N. Y. 
COLONIES OF ITAL LAN BEES FOR S 
6-8¢ 


67d 


30%" 
PRICES REDUCED. 


Comb foundation, equal to any,in the market, 
at reduced..prices,, Send for samples and _priée list. 


ALE. 
M.ISBELL, Norwichy Ne ¥. 





J.G. WHITTEN, ee 
P never np Ca ee Co, N. i 


étfdb 


ee Se 


BE SURE | 


To send a postal card forourttustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN vent SUPPLIES 
newand desirable inan apitry, 
PRICES. 


AT THE LOWEST 


ITALIAN, @VEENS ,AND BEES. | 


J.C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, Washington Co., ‘Wis. 


BOOKING + ORDERS. 


Why not buy your Queens and Bees direct.from 
the breeder? 25 cents saved is 25 cents: made... I am 
now booking orders, for Queens:and Bees, to be de- 
livered in April, May,and June, Send, for my new 
Price Last. Address 45 6-7d. 

WwW. S. CAUTHEN, 
PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


pecan S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 8btfd 


\ GOOD ONE-PIECE SECTION CHEAP, 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, KE tray HARDIN CoO., OHIO. 

Av yehiuable Fruit, Succeeds 


BLUEBERR + on all soils, and is a profitable 


fruit to grow for market. Two dozen plants by 
nail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 
DELOS STAPLES, West $ aie Tonia Co., Mich. 
8db 


VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
‘tfdb JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


1-l2db 











One saund be 
t | versible Surplus arrangement for comb honey. 





| 


june 22 | 
to Vet. 1 | 
$1.75 | sample, also price list. 


} 


Instructive | 


|; Queens, etc. 
| itfdb 





The Dtitnene Hive, with 


REVERSIBLE _.. CRATE, 


With or without a bee-space. White-poplar nailed 
sections, Given foundation, etc. Wax worked 
at 10 and 12 cts. per 15. English Rabbits. Send for 
price list to GEO, F. WILLIAMS, 

o8db New Philadelphia, QO. 


HIVES. 1885. HIVES. 


SECTIONS CHEAP. 


Sections of white bassw6od, kiln-dried. Send fo 
A.D. BENHAM, 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


MISSOURI. 


rAHE ONLY. MANUFACTURERS IN LEIS- 
| SOURI, of ApiaraR Implements. Send for 
Circular and Price jst of our Hive with the Re- 


6tfd 


Also Smokers, Comb eoeneetton. Italian 
KENNEDY & LE Y, 
P. O. Box 11. IIGGINSV IL LE oe 


Lafayette C 0., Mo. 


ORTED CARNI 8. 


Grades and Prices of Queens: | Spring.| ane | J.a@A.| Fall 
Finest Se lected Queens, each.. | $37 600 | $5 00 | $4 50 
Fine Prolific i 00 5 (0 oe 450 | 4 00 

Reared int ‘atatiola. Safe arrival by mail cus nranteed. Same 
srices for imported Italians. por: cirqular,, address MRS. 
"RANK BENTON, ANGELICA, N. Y. Send greenbacks register- 
ot. Sas or postal-order to PRANK BENTON, Menten, Ger 


3tfdb 
FOR SALE! 
SEED CLOVER AND POTATOES. 
By Beslan or Express. | mail 
| bus’ | | peck’ | ‘Th. | “Tb. 
| $10 00 | $2.75 | 20c| 40c 
10 00 | 800 | 20c | 40c 








CHOICE 


Alsike Clover 

White Clover 

Hall's — ya — 
tatoes.. J 12% 15e 

OMGANIO. Soo ok kis eas te 1 25 | 50 | 15e | 


He. HILDEMANN, 
Ashippun, Dodge Co., Wis. 


Please nention this Journal if asked for the = e 
adv ertiseme nt. 


35c 
35¢ 


Address 


Dunham & Vandervort Foundation 


We have bought alarge stock of choice yellow 
beeswax, and can furnish puebaw comb, fdn. for 
brood comb, cut to any size, for 50c per lb.; thin and 
bright yellow fdn., for sections, at 55¢c per lb. Extra 
thin Vandervort fdn., 10 to 12 sq. feet to-the Ib., for 
60c per lb. Wé guarantee our fdn. to be made of 
pure beeswax, and not to sag? Will work up wax 
for 10e per lb. for brood, and 15 and 20c per |b. for 
sections. To induce. opr customers..to,order fdn. 
early in season, we will allow 10 per cent seroomnt, 
on all orders received before the first of May. 

F. W. HOLMES, 
5tfdb Coopersville, Ottawa Co. bs Mich. 





1885 ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


$1 25 


Untested Queens in March and April > 


PTS a aR eke iret eg Prine Er eo ag 3 
J. 8. TADLOCK, 


Stfde LUL ANG, CALDWELL gO:, ‘TEX AS. 


DIXON & DILLON, 


Parrish, Franklin Co., Hlinois. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


at the lowest prices. Also pure FFALIAN pat He 
and QUEENS. No other bees kept in our yards. 
For further information, send for price list. 


ne 
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Bee-Hives «© Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 


Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 
NOTICE. 

By enlarging our factory last year we were put 

behind with our work so that by spring we were 

obliged to return many orders. Now we have am- 


ple stock ahead, and can fill orders promptly. 
Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
_WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 


1% fd 
Entablished W855. 


~ HEADQUARTERS 


EESWA 


We have constantly on “We have constantly on hand a a 
large stock of Domestic, cp seh: 
and Refined Beeswax in original s . which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foun ation at low- 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Address 

R. a & WILL 
Sepgugs Sieiene & Befiners. SYBACUGE, N. Y. 
N. B.—We have low freight rates to all points on 
quantities. 24-lldb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


HEDDON’S 


32=PAGE 


CIRCULAR ror 1885 


NOW READY. 


JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 





BEES BY THE POUND. 


From April 20 to May 20, $1.00. Dollar queens to 
go with bees as above, $1. 60 each. After May 20, 
bees by the pound, 80 cents. 2 frame nuclei, with 
dollar queen, each $2.00; 3-frame nuclei, with ‘dollar 
quem, each, #2.50; 9-frame in Simplicity body, with 

ollar queen, each, $5.00. All wired combs. ish- 
ing to go West, I will sell 200 colonies, after May 20, 
very cheap. Write for prices, stating what is want- 
ed. Fdn., heavy, 45c. ight, 55c. Cut as desired. 
Wax worked at 10 cts.per G. W. GATES, 
5-6-7-6- Bartiett, Shelby Coe, Tenn. 


ROOTS CHAFF HIVES 


Still lead, and we furnish them at 


EXKard-Pan Prices. 


Our 5th Annual Circular, containing a full line of 
Boo Maepere rs’ goods, will be sent free on a 0 CO a: 
t 


C.&J3. P. WATTS, MURRAY, CL 


For Pleasure and Profit. A new book 
dress the author, 





of 172 pages. Profusely iaetepted. 
and up to To the times. . Bal: 
lantine. Price 50 and 75 ook. Ad- 
NEW CONCORD, MUSK. Co., O, 





A Splendid Offer. 


To all those who will send us at onee their su!)- 


scription to the 
ocr 4 ? 

‘American “Apiculturiot. 
For one year (1. iia § $1.00 extra, or $2.00 in all, we 
guarantee to a choice Italian queen worth 81. i, 
These queens are bred for us by a careful and re- 
liable queen-breeder. We also give away to al! 
those who will send us their address, plainly writ- 
ten, an interesting and valuable little pamphlet, the 
** Bee-Keeper's Companion.”’ Send us your address 
atonce. Address 
5-6-7-8d SILAS M. LOCKE, Salem, Mass. 


1885. 


NHOICE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
From Imported and Selected mothers, and 
also from the noted Doolittle beratn ¢ of GOLDEN 
ITALIANS. Send for circular. 
SIMON P. RODD 
§-10db Mechanicstown, Frederick 33. Md. 


avr ae wt NEAGARA. 


LA mail. Circulars free.. Address JOEN £ 
5tfdb Mooresville, Morgan Co., ‘Ina. 


x sy RIAN UEENS, warranted purely 
mated, for $6. Single queen; $1.25. Tested, $3 
each. Italians, same price. Four frame nuclei, L. 
frame, with tested queen, $5 eac 
6-7-9d I. @. Goon, Sparta, Tenn. 


Foundation Machines, L.‘size, $3.75. 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Honey, a specialty. See 
new circular. 
3tfdb OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, LINN CO., 10W4A. 


ECCS FOR HATCHINC. 


From Choice Bowe Leghorns, S. C., $1.00 for 15; 
ae $2.50. eges $4.00 - 
N ASH, hamaeon, Wayne Co., 


At KANSAS CITY, HO, 


I Raise Pure ITALIAN BEES eae SALE 
Untested Queens in May 
- . “ Jun 




















“ “ 


e 
after June 
Tested Queens, double the above prices. 

Bees, per one-half pound, same prices as untested 
queens. For discounts, see my circular. I warrant 
my untested ne to be purely mated. If any of the 
friends who have dealt with me heretofore are not 
satisfied, I shall be glad to have a full statement of 
the matter from them, and will do the best that | 
can to render satisfaction. 


5tfdb E. M. HAYHURST, P.O. Box 1131. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


EE - KEEPERS’ + SUPPLIE 


Peplar and Basswoed Sections a Specialty. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE. 
Ss. D. BUELL, bg ad CITY, MICH. 





GIVE Seer | Wax worked for a 
et or by the sound. Foundation and 

bees for sale. i 

btfdb Bangor, % Van Buren Co., Mich. 


WHO WILL 80 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 

for sale by the colony or 

BUY? WHO? pound. Simplicity Hives, 

mes Langstroth, 9'* 

175s. Wired frames, combs built from Se Poundation. 

and are all worker-cells, and straight as boards. 

The finest lot of bees in the market. Queens and 
Ketre foundation for sale. Send for Circular. 

"4 


Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind. 
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Contents ee this Namiber| 


| for Children ....276 | Honey, Manufactured.......269 
piasted Hopes—Story. ..278 | Honey at New Orleans 275 
Rrood- Frame ... iv Honey Column a 

( 


chill in Florida... 7 | Lathrop’s Letter 
‘lars Received. . ...262 | My Neighbors... 
ibs, Disposal of..........275 | Notes, Taking...... 
iplications........ |.) 1288 | Outlook for Bee- Keepers.. 
Death From Sting ...275 Pollen and Brood 
Editoriale. cccccsscccdesaves 287 Queens, How Lost. . 
ry’s Corner-Clamp 2 Recent Developments 
{ Brood Wanted..........275 Reports Discouraging. 
mes, Reversible, .267,268 Rev’s Wide Frames.. 
owlery . 266 Reversing Devices... 2 
Have an Obje “et.. 27 Saying things were Missing: Mi 
‘ eddon on W inte ring e Sending Samples .. oo. 288 
bernation..... | Sweet Corn for Honey ‘ 
jive Without Ventilation 24 | Window Garden. 
Honey,—Cal. and Eastern ..275 ' Wintering Over Kitchen 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


OUR TEN-CENT POULTRY-BOOK. 
send me two more poultry- peace. and charge the 
sume on No. 8 page — . H. CORBIN. 
Fabius, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1885. 











OUR 83.75 PLATFORM SCALE. 
Our dealer sells the seales for an even $10.00. 
rhe freight on 45 Ibs. was $1.15. W.G. HAYES. 
Pleasant Mound, Ill. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
My advertisement of Dec. 15, 1884, brought me 
between 15 and 20 answers. [ am not experienced 
in the advertising business, but I thought that 
pretty good. FRED F. ROL. 
Jordan, Ind., March 24, 1885. 


lam going to have more work than I can stand, 
and I may as well set up some of the brakes now, 
GLEANINGS is a little too good some Sere as an ad- 
vertising medium. E. M. HAYHURST. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 4, 1885. 





OUR 75-CENT TELEPHONES, 


To Tell When the Bees are it laetad 


THis instrument is a success, as many of the 
friends have testified. Prices by mail are 16 cents 
extra. Each instrument consists of two sounders, 
with 100 feet of insulated wire, ete. If you want 
more wire, we have it put up on spools of 100, 200, 
and 300 feet each. Prices 16, 30, and 45 cts. per 
spool. If wanted by mail, postage on the spools is 
),,and 1L cents respectively. The 800-foot spool, in 
addition to the 100 feet that goes with every instru- 
ment, is probably as great a length as is advisable 
with these cheap instruments. This wire is made 
of composition especially adapted to these small 
telephones. <A single wire running through your 
apiary will tell anybody in the room where the 
sounders are, at once when the bees are swarming. 
Itthe house is still, it could easily be heard in the 
adjoining room. The instruments are probably 
equal to anyin the market, for such short distances, 
for a speaking telephone. But, please remember 
they are aye »yracticable for much over the 400 feet 
mentioned, yhen every thing is very still, in the 
night for tntauee they can be used for conversa- 
tian as much as a quarter of a mile away. You can 
turn corners with them, if you wish, but some of 
the sound is lost at every turn. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


‘he North-Shade Apiary 


Holds the field this spring. Our bees have wintered 
vell om fall honey and honey-dew (bees are 
Italians) Full colonies in either the L. or the Gal- 
‘up hives, for May delivery. Nuclei, Queens, and 
hees by the pound, for the season. Price List Free. 
Sottd 0. H. TOWNSEND, ALAMO, EAL. CO., MICH, 


FOR SALE. UE aie’ 


\nd $2.00 Tested queens from aa ol A.1. iat . | 
best imported, or from a tested Cyp 


GUSTAV BOHN, SAN BERNARDINO, SAN BER, 00., cat | | 


BEE CULTURE. 


ORDERS FOR BEST FOUNDATION. 
I use the Given Press; have dies for making sheets 
of foundation, Langstroth size, or Ilxl4. Can make 
11x12. Wax worked for llc. per lb. I also have a 
few second-hand L. hives Sel sale cheap. Send for 
prices to JOHN 1. MARTIN 
&d HARTFORD, “WASH. CO., NEW YORE. 


25 GILT BEVEL - EDGE “CARDS, with 
name. 30e.; 50 chromo cards with i 10c. 
8d H. EDWIN ADAMS , Bordentown, N. J. 


ENDERSON’S W aay -PLUME CEL ERY oe 
per packet. . I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange, for be es]by the pound, 
nuclei, or full colony? any of the fol owing 
nursery stock: 2-year-old apple-trees, 3 to 4 ft.; 
year-old plum-trees, 4 to 6 ft.; orange quince, 21; to 
3ft.; Evergreens, Arborvite, Norway, and Black 
spruce, 1 to 2 ft., just right for hedges and screens. 
Also Cuthbert raspbe rry and strawberry plants and 
flowering shrubs, vines, ete. 
sd D.G. EDMISTON, Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


W?: ANTED.—To exchange Brown Leghorn eggs 
(from stock - 4 E. Banney), for Italian 
queens or bees. . H. OSBORNE, Chardon, O. 
\ J ANTED.—To exchange 4-piece dovetailed sec- 
/ tions for bees or Italian queens. 
8tfdb W.S. WriautT, Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘ ANTED.—To exchange.7I will exchange a 
first-class Organ and a good Melodeon, or 
back volumes of GLEANINGS, American Bee Journal, 
and the Poultry journals, for bees in L. frame; also 
fancy exhibition coops for bees. Make offers. 
H.S. Houst,tMantlius, Onon.'Co., N. Y. 


Black and Hybrid Queens | For Sale, 





For ‘he benefit of friends heed have black 0 or nye id queens 
which they want to dispose of. we will inxert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this becuse there is hardly value 
e nough to these queens to pay ter buying them up and keep 
ing themin+tock: and yetir is oftentimes quite an accommo 
dation to those who can not ..fford wenetetel — ones. 


QUEENS For SAt.e.—Hybrid queens, 50 ota. each; 
black queens, 25c each, from June 1 to Oct. 1. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, R. H. BAILEY 
j-lldb P.O. Box 81. Ausable Forks, Essex Co., N. Y. 


Three tested Italian queens, at $2.50 each. 
M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 


I have 5 hybrid queens, ready April 15. Price 45e 
each, W.C. Wriaut, Reagan, Falls Co., Tex. 


I have a few first-class queens from a pure moth- 
er, reared last autumn, that produces hybrids, 
which I will sell for 75 cts. each, and guarantee safe 
arrival. OSCAR F. BLEDSOE, Grenada, Miss. 


We have four hybrid queens to dispose of, by the 

2th of April, at 60e padi also some black queens 

by May 1, at 35e each. No discount on quantities. 
KENNEDY & LEAHY, Higginsville,tMo. 


I have six good hybrid queens to be removed 
about June l. If any of the friends want them I 
will ship them about that time at 60e each, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 

D. O. WAKEFIELD, Waverly, Lan. Co., Neb. 





_ Situation — Wanted. 





ITU ATION yO by an experienced bee. 
\ keeper. _O, TUrrur, Hampden, Mags, 





RET OSes 
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Twe INVERTIBLE HIVE! 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Invertible Surplus-kioney Cases, 
Entrance Feeders, ‘Fop and Bottom 
Feeders, Hive-Lifting Device, 
Honey-Extractors, Wax-Extractors, 
Comb Foundation, Etc. 


(2 My new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready 
and will be mailed to all who may apply for it. 


Address 
J. IM. SExUCEH, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical! and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Iil.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co. HL: E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, lli.; H. Drum, Ade iphi, 0. 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philade iphia, I . Se 3 
Kretchmer, ( ‘oburg, Iowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N 

; C. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Ky., King, Aspinwall & Co., 16 Thom- 
“us St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
Q., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for samples free, and price list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hance oc ik c Ons BHinois. 


dbt fd 


SOMETHING NEW, 


As I have greatly increased my facilities for man- 
ufacturing 


Apiary Supplics, 


It will be to your advantage to send for price list 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for bees- 
wax. A. 


2tfdb Council Bluffs. lowa. 
TWENTY -FIFTH 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


WOW’ READY. 


Full Colonics, Nucleus Colonies, and Queens, 
From Our New Strains; Also General 
List of Apiarian Supplies, 
Consisting of Bee-Hives, white-poplar Sections, 
Comb Foundation, ete. 

Write your nume and address plainly on a postal, 
and get my prices before ordering your supplies. 
Address Wm. W. CARY, Jr., 


Coleraine, ass. 
Successor to Wm, W. Cary & Son. 


I885:ITALIAN QUEENS 1885 


Untested Queens in March and April 
Afterward 
S&S. TADLOCEK, 


5tfdb LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 


45¢ per Ib. for heavy; 


APR 


BEE CULTURE. 
LOOK 


BEE-KEEPERS, +90 


We have a large stock of our V-groove one-piece 
sections, and until March Ist, 1885, will sell at rock 
bottom. 

5900 one- pound sections for an even. 

10,00) ** 

Sample free. Send for our Illustrated Price 

of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Free to all. 


SMITH & SMITH, 
KENTON, HARDIN CO., 0 


EY This is what we all ar 
e after. One way to get it 
is to get the right kind of bees. Try ow 
new strain of ARKANSAS BEES. For particu 
_lars, send for our new circular for 1885. 
7-ldb FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 

Box 995, Belleville, St. Clair Co., 1! 


Y 17T2 ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 

7-8-9tfd H. H. BROW WM, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa 


- 1 On 


List 


2tfdb 


‘'TALIAN and Cyprian Bees, Tested and Untest- 

ed Queens; Honey- Knives and Extractors; 

Cook's and Root’s Bee-books; Smokers, and Bee 

keepers’ supplies furnished. Address OTTO 

KLEINOW (opp. Fort an Gate), Detroit, Mich 
tfdb_ 


“Houest Seeds at Houest Pit 


Strawberry Tomato, or Ground Cherry, true seed We 
Cook’s Improved Pop-Corn. Best in the wor ld.. 
Cook’s Improved Lima Bean, _* i 
Chufas, or Harth Almonds. (Very hardy) 
Mammoth Russian Sunflower. Best Egg Food... 
Japanese Nest-Eig Gourd. Best Nest Eggs........10 
Peas—Bliss Ever-Bearing. New and XX.......... 
Chinese Yam, or Cinnamon Vine, 6 Bulbs 
All the above choice seeds, sent prepaid for d0c. 
White Grape Currants. (Best) one doz ”.. Ay id 
Golden Cluster Raspberry (Splendid) 7 slants. ieee 
Crescent Strawherry. (A Wonder) 25 - ants.. 
Early Maine Potatoes, 50 strong Ey es. i 
Dakota Red 0 5 
All the above Plants and Potatoes postpaid, $2.00. 
A Complete Collection of best Garden seeds, viz., 
large pkts. of extra seed mailed for $1.00. 
Choice Wethersfield Large Red Onions, pound #1 () 
Bliss’ Am. Wonder Peas, peck, $2.00; bushel.. 7 (0 
Abundance * 4 quarts for 2 
‘“* Ever-Bearing ‘ 2 00 
The above Peas are true seed—splendid varieties. 
Please address A. T. COOK, Secd-Grower, 
Clinton Frollow, Dutchess Co., N. 


WANTED. — Honest persons to take orders for above 
and other seeds among their neighbors. Address 
7-8d as above. Mention this paper. 


I WILL SELL 


Chaff hives all complete, with lower frames, for 
$2.50; in flat, $1.50; 2-story Simplicity, complete, 
$1.25; in flat, 9c. 

Comb Foundation, made from pure refined wix, 
55 for light. Other supplics. 
Send for price list. A. F. STAUFFER, 
7-12db Peeping. ' Whiteside Co., I!! 


it lj Be Three-frame nucleus, young queen, 
a ian ees, in 1-story Simplicity hive; 7 empty 
frames, $4.00; two for $7.5). Same in shipping-cisc. 
without frames. $3.00; two for $5.00. Full colonics, 
$6.00 to $10.00. Liberal discount on larger orders. 
Write for wants. J. H. REED, 

itfdb Orleans, Orange Co., In‘ 


> RAPE SEED, 15¢ PER LB.: 10 LBS, $1.00. Spider- 
Plant Seed, $2 00 per lb. mam pe 
son Plants, #5.00 per we Must inclose Isc 
per Ib. for postage. NDREW GU i 
7-Wdb College fin, Poughkeepsie, N. ) 
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Bee-Hives « Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 


Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 

By enlarging our factory lent . year we were put 
behind with our work so that by spring we were 
obliged to return many orders. Now we have am- 


ple stock ahead, and can fill orders promptly. 
Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


1tfdb WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 


A Splendid Offer. 


To all those who will send us at onee their sub- 
scription to the 


American “Apiculturist, 


For one year (1.00) and $1.00 extra, or $2.00 in all, we 
guarantee to senda choice Italian queen worth 81.50. 
These queens are bred for us by a careful and re- 
liable queen-breeder. We also give away to all 
those who will send us their address, plainly writ- 
ten, an interesting and valuable little pamphlet, the 
** Bee-Keeper’s Companion."’ Send us your address 
atonce. Address 

5-6-7-8d SILAS M. LOCKE, Salem, Mass. 


ID 'stablishe d 1855. 


~ HEADQUARTERS 


RES VA 


We have constantly on hand a 
large stock of Domestic, Imported, 
and Refined Beeswax in original shape, which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. Address 
R. ECKERMANN & WILL, | 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
N. B.—We have low freight rates to all points on 
quantities. 24-lldb 


3 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
6-8d MW. ISBELL, Norwich, N. ¥. 





Strawberry Plants. 


I willse!l plants till the luth of May next, at the 
following rates, well packed and delivered at ex- 
press office. 

Pure Crescents, per thous: oi Paar oe $1.50 

Pure Wilsons, ms bi ee 

ae. T ¥ SON, 
7-9db ( ‘entratia, Marion Co., Illinois. 


Simply Send me Your Name 


and address, plainly written on a postal card, and I 

will send in return my circular and price list of Ital- 

ian and Holy- han Bees and Queens, free. 
-10db C. MISHLER, LIGONIER, NOBLE C0., IND. 


WANTE ‘STUDENTS, Ladies or gentlemen, 
« to learn PRACTICAL RAILROAD and COM- 
MERCIAL TELEGRAPHY. Line and instruments fur- | 
nished free. Board reasonable. Address 

MR. and MRS. A. R. UNDERHILL, 
‘tfdb — _ta Grange, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


I expect to be able to fur- 
nish 1, 2, and 3 frame nu- | 
clei the’ last of May and | 
first of Tune. Send for | 
oa DAN WHITE, 


Mew London, 0, | 
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F. A. & H. O. SALISBURY’S 
CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BEE- KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES AND ENGINES. 


2tfd EDDES, NEW YORK. 


DIXON & DILLON, 


Parrish, Franklin Co., Illinois. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


ut the lowest prices. Also pure ITALIAN BEES 
and QUEENS. No other bees kept in our yards. 
For further information, send for price list. 


BLUEBERRY A valuable Fruit, succeeds 
+ on all soils, and is a profitable 
fruit to grow tor market. Two dozen plants by 
mail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 


DELOS STAPLES, W yt anew a, lonia Co., Mich. 


ROOTS CHAFF HIVES — 


Still lead, and we furnish them at 


Eiard-Pan Prices. 


Our 5th Annual Cireular, containing a full line of 
Bee-Kee ape rs’ goods, will be sent free on slication. 
Stfdb 8. C. ‘4. e. WATTS, MURRAY, CLEABFI D C0., PA. 


OLD TYPE KOR SALE. 


We have still on hand 76 lbs. of our old nonpareil 
type for sale. Fora sample of it, see any number 
of GLEANINGS previous to May 15, 1884. Also 17 lbs. 
of Italic, if desired. As it is all packed, we can not 
divide either lot. The Roman includes 5 lbs. and 
over of “ logotypes;"’ that is, the words the, and, 
that, ing, tion, ete., are made all on one body, thus 
facilitating nenoanee We offer the lot at 20 cts. 
per lb . 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
anothe rcolumn. 3btfd 
PURE ITALIAN BEES 
Full Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens a specialty. If 
you intend buying bees or queens this season, send 
for my circular and price list. You will save money 
byso doing. ittab 
Cc. c. VAU GHN, € olumbia, Tenpv. 
IX SYRIAN Qu EENS, w aveaited purely 
mated, for $6. Single queen, $1.25. Tested, $3 








| each. Italians, same price. Four frame nuclei, L. 


frame, with tested queen, $5 each. 
6-7-8-9d I. at. GoobD, Sparta, Tenn. 


Foundation Machines, L. size, $3.75. 


Italian Bees, Queens, and Honey, aspecialty. See 
new circular 


3tfdb OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, LINN C0., 1OWA. 


SECTIONS. 


Iam selling those beautiful ALL-IN-ONE-PIECE BER- 





| LIN SECTIONS at $4 50 per thousand, shipped from 
| our factory, which will be a great savin in freight 
| toall west of Detroit. Send for free circular, and 
| get prices for hives in flat, and made up. Frames, 


Foundation, Smokers, and “all useful appliances for 


| the apiary. M. H. HONT, 
itfdb Bell Branch, Wayne Cor, Mich. 


1879, ITALIAN QUEENS, 1885, 


For Italian queens in their purity, and that can 
not be excelled; Comb ne ou a ppiee 
generally, send for circular. 
itfdb Kirby's Creek, Janaia Oo. Ala, 
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HONEY COLUHIN. 





CITY MARKETS. 


New Yor«k.—Honey.—We beg to inform our pa- 
trons, and the public generally, through your jour- 
nal, that Mr. L. S. Hildreth has been admitted a 
yartner in our firm, and the firm’s name is now 

ceCaul & Hildreth Bros. 

The past week we have had a good demand for 
comb and extracted honey. Since Sept. 1 we re- 
ceived 197,002 lbs. comb honey in one and two pound 
sections, also 112,000 lbs. extracted honey, making, 
in all, 309,002 lbs. Our stock is light; and from pres- 
ent outlook we shall be abie to close out our present 
stock of 1884 crop before warm weather sets in. We 
now feel confident that we can handle considerably 
more next season, as we intend to make honey a 
specialty. 

We quote 2s follows 
F ancy white clov er, in 1 ~ sections, per lb., 

“ 21b “ “ 


14@ 15c 
a4 
Fair to good white, in I-Ib. 120.18 
2-Ib. * Hak 
1- Ib. » 9 
2-Ib. s s 
Ordinary grades, not wanted. 
Extracted, white clover, in kegs or bbls. 
* buckwheat orGarx, * > * 
3eeswax, prime yellow, crude, per Ib., 
McCauL & HILDRETH BROs., 
34 Hudson Street, cor. Duane St., 
March 31, 1884. New York City. 


“ee “ 


Fancy buckwheat, in 


TOs 


6@6', 
320.33 


Sr. LOUIs. 
very dull. 
or half-bbls. 
at 5c. Comb honey has slow movement for 
qualities. We quote white clover at Ib@léc. 

Beeswax, in fair <s008 at 28 to 3le. 

V.T. ANDERSON & Co., 
No. 104 N, T hird St., St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS Orev.-Honey~Honet trade is picking 
up a little, owing largely to the extremely low 
prices at which it is selling. 
what it should be at this time of the year. 


better 


light. 
April 10, 1855. 


own prices. Choice 1-lb. comb, M4@15e.;  2-Ib., 
@i8e. Extracted, 6@7c. 
Mar. 28, 1885. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 


Cor. Fourth and W alnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHICAGO. — Honey. oon - Honey trade is quiet; sales 


are being made in a single-case way at prices rang- | 


ing from 10@15e. Extracted honey is not sought aft- 
er to any great extent, and prices are nominal, 5@&c. 


Beeswaxr.—Receipts few, and brings 28@30c. on arri- | 


R. A. BURNETT, 
161 South Water St., Chicago, Ll. 
CLEVELAND.—Honey.—The demand for honey has 
been very dull of late, only an occasional case sell- 
ing at 14@15 for best white 1-lb. sections; 18014 for 
2-lbs., 12@13 for 2d. 
price. Beeswax, scarce at 28@30. A.C. KENDEL, 
Apr. 11, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


val. 
Apr. 11, 1885. 


T have 3000 Ibs. white honey, clover and basswood, 
thick, heavy, well ripened up in hives, in 100 and 150 
ib. kegs, for which IT will take 8c per lb., delivered 
on board cars at Farley, Dubuque Co., Iowa. 

JAMES SCOTT. 








| price list, with bee-keepers’ nome nelature 
} and also a price list of honey-labels, 





| queen-cage. 


| friend D. will have a big job on his hands; 
| manage it by charging a little more for his queens. 


-Honey.—Our honey market continues | 
No demand for ¢xteacted honey in bbls. | 
Market for such, nominally quotable | 


Receipts are | 


Still the trade is not | - 
There is 

a good supply of all kinds of honey at present in | 
this market, and buyers make pretty much their | 
| Wax taken at 28e. 
| 8tfidb 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


Charles Vail, Royal Center, Ind., bee-hives, smokers, fdn., 

Marcus Holtz, Tiffin, O., sends an 8&page circular. 
generally. 

i. Davidson, Uxbridge, Ont., 
ments generally. 

J.C. Mishler, Ligonier, 
bees and queens. 

Win. Bueglass, Bright, Ont., sends us a 3-page 
bees, honey-extractors, ete. 

Stephen C. Perry. Portland, Mich. 
queens, and bees by the pound. 

H. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich., sends us a very pretty little 
&-page circular; hives, sections, etc. 

H. F. Shadbolt, Winooski, Wis., 
Simplicity hives and appurtenances. 

F. M. Blanchard, Orwell, O.. sends a 4-page price list of Sim- 

plicity and L. hives, bees, and honey, 


ete. 


Simplicity hives and imple 


Ind., sends us a one-page price list of 
list of hives, 
lonia Co., Specialty, 


sends a 12-page circular. 


| train for $14.00 cash. 


Supplies | 


| also Flowering Beans—something new, 


J.C. Bowman, North Lima, Ohio, sends us a 12-page circula; 
of bees, queens, etc., and Wyandotte fowls, 

F. W. Jones, Bedford. Quebec, sends us a neat 6-page circula: 
Simplicity and other hives, bees, queens, ete. 

Christian Weckesser, Marshallville, O., bees by the pound 
bee-books, bee -journals, strawberry- -plants, ete, 

Flanagan & Illinski, Belleville, Lil., send out a four-page pric: 
list of supplies gene rally ; ;¢ olonies of bees a specialty. 

H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa., sends an 18-page catalogu: 
with a cover besides. Bees, queens, and honey-extractors. 

Will Ellis, St. David’s, Ont., sends usa 4-page list of hives 
supplies, etc. Friend Ellis lives near Niagara Falls, you know 

Yoder & Metzler, Fast Lewistown, O., not bee-keepers, but 
they send a pretty 4-page circu'ar of poultry, small fruits, et: 

8.C. & J. P. Watts, Murray, Pa., send us a 10-page list of chat! 
and Simplicity hives, honey-e xtractor s, and implements in 
general. 

J.J. Martin, North Manchester, Ind., sends a 16-page circula: 
about half of which is adve rtiseme nts, however. Langstroth 
hives are a specialty. 

Ernst 8. Hildenman, Ashippun, Wis., sends us a 4page cireu 
lar. Specialties, bees and bee-supplies, potatoes, maple syrup, 
extracted honey, etc. 

G._R. Tyrrell, Laporte, Ind., 
nic ly gotten up. Specialties, 
smokers, and honey-knives. 

James B. Mason. Mechanic 


eirenia: 


sends us an 8- 
, sections 


age 
Tyrrell’s new 


rive, 
Falls, Maine, sends us a 46-pagi 
in the back part 


Hiles H. Davis, Bradford, Vv t., sends us a pretty 16-page price 
list of hives, supplies, etc.; but we are sorry to note that, 
since the price list was issued, friend D. has had his shop 
burned up, making another in the list of supply-dealers who 
were burned out during this winter and spring. 

8. A. Dyke, Pomeroy, Ohio, sends us a price list of queens 
and apiarian supplies. Friend Dyke’s specialty is the Safe 
am correct, he warrants the safe delivery 
and introduction, if direetions are complied with. We fear 
but perhaps he can 





350 COLONIES 
Italian Bees For Sale. 


FULL COLONIES, NUCLEI, TESTED 
AND DOLLAR QUEENS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 
J.H.& W. ROBERTSON, 


Stfdb Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 


FOUNDATION MUS, L, SUE, $375 


Queens, 30¢ to $2.50 
See circul 


OLIVER FOSTER, MT. VERNON, LINN (0., IOWA. 


COMBS IN LANGSTROTH FRAMES: 
FOR SALE—ABOUT 300. 


Rather better than common. Address 
&tfdb M. Bb. NUNN, Peru, Huron Co., Ohio. 


FOR SALE! 








60 COLONIES OF BEES. 


Extracted is not wanted at any | 


FOR PARTICULARS, CALL UPON OR ADDRESS 


A, L. EDWARDS, SKANEATLES, N. Y. 


FN) N. 4 PERFECTLY NEW M | LL, 


PELHAM FDN, MILL 
Never taken out of the box, put on board the 


LATEST MODEL. 
Address’ 8-9d 


GEO. w. WILLIAMS Economy, hea. 





AKE NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 
Seed from Wall’s Orange-balls, 10c oo. packet; 
very orna- 
mental; pods crimson red, as ornamental as the 

blossoms, 5e per packet. E. J. FLANSBURGH, 
6d South Be thlehem, Albany Oo... Y. 


SECTIONS, $2. 6O PER 1000. 


On account of hard times I will sell the epuaniater r 
of my 4-piece one-pound dov Nes 9 sections at $2.50 
per 1000, Samples free. . LOHR, 
8d Ver montville, ‘Haton Co. Mich, 





